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Mr. Borah Seeks | 


Further Economy 
In Government. 


ee | 
Extension of Bureaucratic 
System Creates Need of 
Constantly Growing Ex-| 
penditures, He Asserts | 


Public Must Demand 


Reductions, He Says 


° | 
\ 


Congress Effecting Savings by 
Trimming Items in the Ad-_ 
ministration’s Budget, Idaho | 
Senator Declares 


Nothing but a permanent increase of) 
Government expenditures and permanent 
§ncrease of taxes can result unless there is 
a limit placed upon bureaucracies which 
the Government is building up, Senator | 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, declared in a 
statement issued April 29. 

Mr. Borah urged that the voters “place 
this subject on their agenda and call for 
an accounting in no uncertain terms.” He 
said that the blame for the .fear of in- 
creased taxes is unwarrantedly being 
placed on Congress, while the fact is that 
“Congress is constantly being besieged 
by the executive departments for much 
Jarger appropriations than Congress is 
willing to grant.” 

The full text of Mr. 
follows: 


Borah’s statement 


Effect of Tax Burden 

Mark Twain said: ‘People are con- 
Stantly discussing the weather, but no 
one ever does anything about it.” Gov- 
ernment expenditures are again up for 
annual discussion. The appropriation bills 
have all been passed. Therefore, this is a 
good time to insist upon cutting down ap- 
propriations. Reduction of appropriations 
always begin in vacation. 

It needs no argument to satisfy one 
that Government expenditures are waste- 
fully large and that the ever-growing bur- 
den of taxation is one of the great factors 
in bringing about our present depression. | 
But I venture to say that there is no} 
remedy for these things unless the people. | 
the voters themselves, place this subject | 
on their agenda and call for an account- 
ing in no uncertain terms. If the matter 
is left to the unbridled discretion of the 
men who gather at the Capitol, without 
the most emphatic instructions 


from | 
home, there will not be any reduction in| 


Employment Agencies 


State Directors of Govern- 


the unemployed, are to come under the 
scrutiny of the new State directors of the | 
Federal Employment Service, according to | 


expenditures or curtailment in the build- | 


ing up of a bureaucracy. 
Efforts at Reduction 


* 
$1,098,602,000. We have been cutting down 
expenditures ever since in the same way 
that we are now, and our appropriations 
for the year 1931 are $4,821,374,000. We 
also have at this time a deficit of $809,- 
000,000. In the meantime, we had Presi- 
dent Coolidge for President, who made a 


sincere effort to cut down expenditures. | 


One of the reasons why we make no 
progress is because every Department of 
the Government tries to place the re- 
esponsibility upon some other Department 
of the Government. Just now an effort 
is being made to put the sole blame on 
Congress. It is Congress that is so reck- 
Jess and about which the taxpayer need 
have most fear. The fact is, that Con- 
gress is constantly being beseiged by the 
executive departments for much 
appropriations than Congress is willing to 
grant. During the last ten years Con- 
gress has cut the budget estimates by over 
$414,000,000. 


Points to Commissions 

This year, notwithstanding Congress 
appropriated $20,000,000 for drought not 
estimated for, it was still $25,000,000 be- 
low the budget. For the coming year it 
is $29,000,000 below the budget. The most 
wasteful and extravagant part of the 
Government is this bureaucracy, nation- 
wide, which we are building up, and ap- 
propriations are its life-blood. Unless 
there is some limit to be placed upon the 
building up of these bureaucracies, there 
cannot possibly be any decrease in ap- 
propriations. 

The taxpayers States 


of the United 


carry four layers, as it were, of officials— | 


county, State and Federal. We are 
now creating a fifth layer, our commis- 
sions. In the last two years we have es- 
tablished 26 Government commissions, 
with their thousands of employes. Con- 
ress must bear its portion of the respon- 
ibility for these commissions. But only 
one, or possibly two, originated with Con- 
gress. 


city, 


° 


and National, aside from those employed 
on contract work, something over 3,000,000 
on the public pay roll; and their salaries 
have been increased by 24 per cent in the 
Jast seven years. When the French revolu- 
tion broke out, every five adult citizens 
were carrying one person on the public 
pay roll. At the present time—and we 
9 
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Mr. Wilbur Defers 
Salary 


Column, 5.) 


Order Affects Employes in De- 
partment of Interior 


As a measure of economy there wil 
no further increase for the present in the 
salaries of the employes of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Secretary Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, announced orally April 29. 

Additional information obtained at the 
Department follows: 

The civil service regulations allow for 
maximum and minimum salaries, accord- 
ing to grade. Salaries increase as the 
service of the employe lengthens. For 
the present, until conditions improve, it 
is deemed wise to stop all increases of 
salaries throughout the Department. 

This ruling is only temporary. Prices 
have dropped, and employes are in a po- 
sition not to feel the need of the antici- 
pated increase. Promotions within the 
Department are unaffected. The order is 
one way in which the Department of the 
Interior is cooperating with the Admin- 
istration to conserve funds during the 
present emergency. Its projects, however, 
will continue. 


Our total appropriations in 1914 were| 





| porting 
| Classes of labor 
larger | 


| State there 
|; municipal employment offices and about 


fup in 





We have now in this country, city, State 


Increases | 


| applicant to sign a contract to pay 10 per 
;}cent of the 


| whole, 


Radio Anti-trust 
Suits Explained 


Close Relations | 
Of Treasury and — 


Business Shown 


Department of Justice Said 
Not to Seek Dissolution of 
Radio Corporation 


TS Department of Justice does not 
seek dissolution of the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America in its antitrust suit 
against that company, now pending 
fore the Federal District Court of Wil- 
mington, Del., Judge Warren Olney, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Attorney General 
in charge of the litigation, explained 
orally April 29. 

The Department, Judge Olney as- 
serted, seeks only to dissolve the com- 
bination “whereby the RCA, General 
Electric Company, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Co., American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
certain other companies have sought to 
restrain competition.” 

There has been misunderstanding 
concerning the Government’s case, and 
that it has been confused with the 
“Clause 9” tube litigation in which the 
RCA was held to have violated Section er 
3 of the Clayton Act. The suit probably By Arthur A. Ballantine 
poi not come to trial before Autumn, he | Assletant Secretary of the Treasury | 
sai | 

In the tube case, the Supreme Court Governing the United States is far the 
on April 27 declined to review the opin- | largest business in our country and is the 
ion of the lower courts holding the RCA, | business most affecting all other busi- | 
by requiring radio receiving set manu- | nesses. The management of the finances | 

} 


Assistant Secretary Ballan-| 
tine Says Public Attitude 
On Income Tax Encourag- 
ing in Financial History | 





Department Declared | 
Facine New Problems 


National Chamber of Com- 
merce Is Told That Sugges- 
tions on Federal Fiscal Mat- | 
ters Are Welcomed 


facturers to which it had granted patent | of this $4,000,000,000 business—and greater 
licenses initially to equip their sets with |—centers in the Treasury. | 
RCA tubes, had violated the Clayton Act. A business man coming into the fiscal 
The Federal Radio Commission, pursu- | administration of the Treasury, as I have | 
ant to that action, has asked its Legal | recently come, would be gratified at what | 
Division for an opinion as to whether | he finds. I do not refer to what he would 
the RCA and its subsidiaries must re- | find today in the way of balances, but 
linquish their licenses for radio broad- |rather to what he would find in devel- 
casting and communication under the oped methods. Close observation of Treas- 
antimonopoly provisions (section 13) of | ury practices and principles as they have 
the Radio Act of 1927. | developed under Secretary Mellon would 

—_—_—_——_ | give him renewed confidence in his Gov- 
{ernment and renewed determination to ac- 
cord his full cooperation. 


Daily Analysis of Finances 


The printed daily statement of the, 
|Treasury is always interesting and in- 
formative. The primary function of the 
Treasury is to see that the United States | 
can and does meet all of its financial obli- 
| gations as they fall due, including the | 
public debt. 


The first requirement for the discharge 
of that function is accurate information 
as to the funds immediately available. 
Such information is compiled and pub- 
lished every business day and comprises 
current receipts and expenditures duly 
analyzed and brought into the totals to 
Gate, together with the detail as to the 
amount and location of the funds left on 
hand. This statement is made possible 


Will Be Investigated 


On Fees and Policies 


ment Service Instructed. 

to Make Inquiries About 

Private Organizations 
Private employment agencies, which are 


believed to be profiting at a rate of mil- 
lions of dollars yearly from fees charged 


| checking and clearing daily financial op- 
erations, in itself a noteworthy business 
achievement. 


an oral statement April 29 by the Secre- | 
tary 6i Labor, William N. Doak. | 
These officials, who have just concluded 
a conference here, have been instructed to 
look into the methods, size of fees, and| where they are going. Such working fore- 
kinds of services of the private bureaus,| casts the Treasury always has at hand 
which are said to be doing a large volume | jin the estimates of receipts and expendi- 
of business because of the depression, it} tures for the current fiscal year and also 
was said. Many of the agencies are un-| for the next succeeding fiscal year. 
doubtedly conducting their affairs in a| ‘These estimates are published once a 
fair and honest manner, but many others| year in the annual report of the Secre- 
are probably preying on the unemployed, tary of the Treasury to Congress on the 
it was declared. State of the Finances. At frequent inter- 
New York Agencies. ; vals between annual reports these esti- 
Further information supplied by mates are revised for current guidance 
Secretary follows: . but not for publication. This is made pos- 
An idea of the extent of fee-charging | Sible through close cooperation between 
employment offices may be gained from the Treasury and the Bureau of the Bud- 
the fact that there are 1,149 such agen-| 8¢t, created in June, 1921. 
cies in New York State, charging registra-| It might be supposed that the method 
tion fees ranging from $1 to $10 and pur- by which the Treasury provides the funds 
to supply employment for all|iS Simply to collect the revenues in due 
from domestic service to | Course, bank them, and from the bank 
professorships. In the same| deposits check out its payments as they 
are but 10 public State and/ fall due. Before the war, when the ex- 
penditures amounted to less than $1,000,- 
000,000 a year—less than a quarter of what 
they do now—-this method generally suf- 
ficed. To meet post-war conditions differ- 
ent methods have been developed and 
highly perfected. 


Dual Difficulty 
The difficulties are two. First, expendi- 


Fiscal Forecasts 
Business men of to-day insist on know- 
ing at all times not merely where they 
stand financially, but, so far as possible, 


the 


university 


50 noncommercial agencies. 

A class of private agencies has grown 
Massachusetts, which is trying to 
place executives in certain offices in Bos- 
ton and selling this service at $16 a year. 
In New Yorw City the fee is $100 for ob- 
taining such a position. 

Available Data Limited 

A group of private employment offices 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore consisting 
of some 18 associated firms requires each 


day, payments of as much as $135,000,000 
each having to be made on particular days 
twice each year for interest on the public 
debt. Second, receipts do not come in 
evenly. 

The quarterly dates for income tax pay- 
ments, the chief Government revenues, 
bring huge bulges in receipts. If the 
| Treasury were simply to take in those 
large payments and leave them in 
Federal Reserve 


salary earned, not to exceed 
10 weeks. If a job is obtained at $25 per 
week, for instance, the fee is $2.50 per 
week until the maximum of $25 is paid. 
This group does not charge a registration 
fee. Most other offices in these cities 
charge a registration fee of from $2 to $5 


and then an additional fee of the first withdrawn from the money supply would 
week's salary or wages, whatever that’ tend to upset the money market and in- 
may be. | flate interest rates. 


The Department has no material avail- 
able on private, fee-charging, employment 
agencies covering the United States as a 
and a search of State and local 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1] 


To meet these conditions the Treasury 
so arranges its finances that on the 
quarterly tax payment dates sufficient 
short-term Government debt falls due so 





[Continued on Column 4.] 


RESERVES OF COAL IN NATION 
ENOUGH FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS 


Page 3, 


Government Geologist Estimates Unmined Fields Con- 
tain More Than Three Trillion Tons 


368,000 net tons of all classes of coal in 
reserve at the close of 1930. 

In a statement accompanying his last 
estimate of coal reserves up to and in- 
cluding 1928, Mr. Campbell declared “one 
of the most troublesome elements in 
making an estimate of coal reserves at 
any time is to know how much to allow 
for wastage. I have added to the 
amount produced, according to the 
records of the Bureau of Mines ‘and 
Geological Survey, 30 per cent for wast- 
age. To some persons this may seem a 
very large allowance, but one who has 
examined mines in many coal fields is 
impressed with the idea that losses in 
mining are almost always underesti- 
mated. 

“The main sou.ves of loss,” he said, 
“are (1) squeezes in the mine which pre- 
vent the drawing of pillars; (2) benches 
of coal left up to form the roof of the 
mine, or left in the bottom, because the 
coal is not quite up to standard de- 
manded by the trade; (3) the destruction 
of smaller and higher coal beds when 
the pillars are pulled and the roof is 
dropped; (4) the opening of small mines 
on the outcrop of coal beds and their 
abandonment at a later date, with the 


[as coal reserves of the United States? 
exceed 3,189,000,000,000 net tons at 
the present time, or enough to supply 
the Nation's needs for hundreds of 
years at the present rate of consump- 
tion, according to an oral statement of 
Marius R. Campbell, Geologist, of the 
Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior, April 29. 

Mr. Campbell based his estimate of 
coal reserves upon the original tonnage 
estimates of the Geological Survey, 
minus the amount of coal produced and 
waste, from the commencement of min- 
ing operations up to the present time. 

The last actual estimate of coal re- 
serves made by Mr. Campbell was for 
the period up to and including the year 
1928. At that time it was estimated that 
the original tonnage of all classes of 
coal in the United States was 3,214,898,- 
600,000 net tons. He subtracted from 
this tota] 25,517,232.000 net tons for pro- 
duction and waste, leaving a total reserve 
of 3,189,381,368,000 net tons. 

To bring this figure up to date, he said, 
it remains but to subtract the average 
production for 1929 and 1930, together 
with waste estimated to be 30 per cent 
of the production. from the reserves for 
1928, leaving approximately 3,189,095,- 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 2.) 


| 


by a highly efficient system of recording, | 


the | 
Banks, the amounts thus | 


Exception Found, However, 








| antee 
tures do not go on evenly from day to} 


WASHINGTON, 


Number of Crimes 


| Bureau 


| tion of the amendment. The Secretary an- 
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P m4 Cuts Charged Economic Value 


Federal Work 
pid ial Of Short Working 


Week Is Outlined 


| Contractors in Kansas Said to 
Have Lowered Wages on 
Public Projects 


| 
| 


Topeka, Kans., April 29. | fe. ae T 
COMPLAINT that contractors on Five day Basis Would Put 
Federal Government building proj- Billions of Dollars Into 


ects are “creating turmoil among the 
unemployed in localities where work is 
being performed” by reducing wages 
has been sent by the State Labor Com- 
missioner, C. J. Beckman, to the Secre- 
tary of Labor, W. N. Doak. 

Projects on which work is in progress 
at Topeka and Pittsburg, Kans., are 
specifically mentioned by Mr. Beckman, 
who asserts that in each case contractors 
from other States have announced re- 
ductions in the scale of wages prevail- 


Circulation, According to’ 
Labor Department 





‘Benefit to V ariety 
Of Industries Claimed 


‘Increased Production and Con- 


ing for similar work in the Kansas 

cities. sumption Seen Generally, 
“While they have placed a certain | N , wd 

amount of unemployed to work,” the | Notably in Transportation 

letter to Secretary Doak said, “the at- And A ; 

' 2 aid, And Amuseme 

titude of the contractors in creating | husement | 


turmoil among the unemployed in the 
locality where the work is being per- 
formed has had a much worse moral 
affect upon the situation and caused the 
State Department of Labor more real 
concern than would have been the case 
had the projects been delayed until 
prosperity was here. * * * 

“It would seem to me that your De- 


| A large reservoir of money, probably 
} amounting to several billion dollars yearly, 
| could be tapped and put in circulation if 
| the 40,000,000 gainfully employed or 
}in the country worked on a five- day wee 

basis, in the opinion of Ethelbert Shenae. 
| the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, De- 
;|partment of Labor, as expressed orally 


partment, in this difficult unemploy- | A4Pril 29. | 
ment crisis, should use emergency ef- |, When people have more leisure time 
forts for the psychological effect it |they undoubtedly spend more, Mr. Stewart | 


|explained. Increased spending, he added, 


would have upon the unemployed, be- 
means increased consumption, greater 


cause if these wage reduction policies : 
are allowed to continue on Federal proj- | Production, and more jobs. 
ects the advantage of these Federal | Further information supplied by the! 
projects will have the effect of making | Commissioner follows: | 
the situation worse rather than better.” | Benefit to Transportation 


Se With a week-end embracing two full | 
days instead of only one day or a day and| 
a falf, the Nation's money makers and 
their families would hardly be inelined 
; to stay at home. The transportation in- 
dustry would benefit in probably all its 
phases. 

If only half the approximately 26,000,000 
‘ar Owners would use only 2 gallons more 
of gasoline per week because of their 
larger amount of leisure time, they would} 
spend some $200,000,000 for this additional 
motor fuel in a year. Two gallons of| 
| gasoline represents perhaps an 
In Instance of Murders, | driving at 35 miles an hour, which 


= comparatively little. 
W ith Increase of N -arly Amusement and recreation would likely 
40 for Month 


come in for a greater share of the in-| 
Declines in all classes of crime, with 


comes. Sales of fishing cquipment, tennis 
and golf apparatus, boats and other sport- 
ing goods would thus be stimulated. 
the single exception of murder, were re-| 1t might well be assumed that 
ported during March in voluntary re- : : 
turns from 1,075 miscellaneous cities, the | Which to while away the hours. Probably 
of Investigation, Department of building construction would receive no 
Justice, announced April 29 in its “Uni-| huge impetus, but it would benefit to some 
form Crime Reports” bulletin. extent. 
Reports from these cities, which have 
more than one-third of the Nation's popu- 
lation, according to the bulletin, show! 
that the average number of crimes com- 
mitted daily during March had decreased 





Found Decreasing 1 in 
Many Municipalities 


° 


is 


more 


Depression Aids Movement 
Of course the 40,000,000 gainfully em- 
ployed persons include school teachers, 
many of whom hold classes only 5 days 
per week now, and the professional classes. 


by approximately 120 as compared with It would be somewhat difficult for a 
the preceding month. In February, the| doctor, for instance, to work only five 
daily average was 1,735.9 crimes, as against | days per week. 

1,617.1 in March. There are, however, about 19,000,000 





wage earners in the country, and there 
are many industries which could adopt 
the five-day week without the slightest 
inconvenience, much less upheaval. Many 
industries and many establishments have 


The “Uniform Crime Reports’ were 
criticized by the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement in a re- 
port made public on April 27, dealing with 
criminal statistics. The reports, it said, 


contain “a number of weaknesses which already taken Up the shorter working 
should impose a more cautious promul-| Week and found it practical. And the 
gation of the figures published by the| Present business depression has given 
Bureau.” (This report was printed in ful] ™Omentum to the movement toward a 
text in the issue of April 28.) five-day week, which was already fairly 
| well established. Like every industrial 

Weaknesses Pointed Out change it is found in spots. Sometimes 


“The uniform crime reports published 
monthly by the Department of Justice,” 
said the Commission's report, “make no 
suggestion as to any limitation or doubts 
with respect to the utility or authority of 
the figures presented. It requires 
no great study of these reports to per- 


in the same industry a five-day week pre- 


other cities. 
Gain in Amusements 


The annual attendance at amusement 
parks is said to be in the neighborhood of 


ceive a number of weaknesses which 200,000,000. With an entire day set apart 
should impose a more cautious promul- each week for recreation the annual at- 
gation of them. The basic reports are tendance at these parks is likely to jump 
made by persons and under conditions to 400,000,000, with an increase in expan- 


sion of present facilities to accommodate 
the public and a development of new 
parks accordingly. Movies and theaters 
would likewise benefit. 

For the worker, and especially for the 
worker's wife, to be penned up with the 
monotony that surrounds industry and 
housework for five days a week, 52 weeks 
each year, means that when the chance 
| comes to ease up, they “blow the lid clear 


which involve varying degrees of guar- 
of their accuracy and reliability. 
Indeed, the significant fact that cities are 
beginning to use these reports in order | 
to advertise their freedom from crime as'| 
compared with other municipalities sug- 
gests at once a difficulty under which 
the voluntary gathering of police pratiatios | 
for national purposes must labor.’ 

While the daily average of crime in the 





dele ae off." The more intense the monotony and 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] | confinement of work, the more violent the 
cela aN a | reaction. 
T — Ne The man who, for instance, cuts the 
New Standards Fixed toes of sheep in slaughter houses, han- 


| dling 400 sheep an hour and cutting off 
| 1,600 toes every 60 minutes, when he gets 
|@ vacation wants excitement. If he chose 
|the amusement park he would want to 
shoot the chutes and bump the bumps. 
| The ferris wheel is too slow for him. He 
coasts the coaster, and the more danger- 
ously exciting the stunts the better time 
he has. This is perfectly natural, per- 
fectly human. 


For Canning Industry | 


| Certain Foods Must Be So La-! 
beled if Below Standard 


Federal standards for canned cherries, 
apricots, and tomatoes have been estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Agricuiture, | The office man, who has more variation 
Arthur M. Hyde, to become effective July | in his work, when he has a half holiday 
27, the Department of Agriculture an-| C4" g0 home and tend the garden, if he 
nounced April 29. After the effective date | has one, and wait until Sunday to take 


products as being substandard unless they | obile. 


conform to the requirments fixed by the | 
Secretary, the Department explained. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The Secretary of Agriculture announced 
April 27, 1931, United States standards 
for canned apricots, cherries and tomatoes 
to become effective in 90 days or July 27. | 
He acted under the authority conferred 
by the amendment of July 8, 1930, to the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act. | 

This amendment authorizes the Secre- | 
tary of Agriculture to establish and pro- 
mulgate definite standards for all canned | 
foods—excluding only meat and meat food 
products subject to the Meat Inspection | 
Act, and canned milk—and to set a form 
of label designation for substandard 
canned foods coming within the jurisdic- 





I EGULATIONS for scheduled airlines 

providing interstate passenger serv- 
ice have become necessary so that 
standardization of methods of operation 
may be brought about, Col. Clarence 
M. Young, the Assistant Secretary of 


nounced this label designation on Feb. 16,! Commerce for Aeronautics, announced 


1931, as “Below United States Standard, 





April 29. Comprehensive examinations 
of the domestic airlines are having 
beneficia) effects, he added. 

Letters of authority have been issued 
to all domestic passenger-carrying lines, 


Low Quality but Not Illegal.” 
New Label Regulation 


Beginning July 27, all canned apricots, | 
cherries and tomatoes falling below the 


standards of quality announced yester-| the Assistant Secretary said, and the 
day will be required :o bear this label des-| compulsory use of Federal aids to air 
ignation in prominent letters upon the can.| navigation is required in the interest 


of “increasingly safe and reliable opera- 
tion in a uniform manner.” 

Col Young’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Specially qualified inspectors of the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce for the past nine months 
have been conducting thorough exami- 


The purchaser finding this label, will know | 
| that the canned food, while substandard, is | 
nevertheless wholesome and edible, even | 
| though not so palatable or so attractive 
|}as a standard product. 

| Commenting upon the new 
| regulation, Dr. P. B. Dunbar, 


\ 


labeling | 
Assistant | 


\ 


LContinued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


persons would acquire Summer homes in| 


vails in Boston and New York, but not in| 





Drug Store Survey 


\ists at St. 
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- a ewe. 
Loans to Veterans | 


Nearly Com pleted | 


General Hines Says Remain- | 
ing Applications Can Be 
Acted Upon in Week 


AYMENTS of additional 





loans to 


World War veterans on adjusted 
compensation certificates is rapidly 
nearing completion, Brig. Gen. Frank 


T. Hines, Administrator of Vevcrans 
Affairs, stated orally at the White House 
on April 29 after a conference with the 
President. 

Gen. Hines stated that up until Sat- 
urday night, April 25, $971,000,000 had 
been paid and the total would approxi- 
mate the $1,050,000,.000 estimated by 
President Hoover. 

On April 25, 168,000 applications re- 
mained to be acted upon, he said, less 
than a week's work. 

Gen. Hines said the Administration of 
Veterans Affairs had saved $1,000,000 of 
the $2,000,000 allotted for administration 
of the new loan act. This resulted, he 
said, from the training of the new per- 
sonnel distributing the loans at a more 
rapid rate than was estimated. 


Dives Chain Units 
Carry Most Items 


St. Louis Study Discloses In- 


dependents Generally Are 
Not So Pronounced in 
‘Ge neral Store Aspect” 





Department of Commerce field special- 
Louis, where the national drug 


| store survey is being conducted, report that 
the chain units included in the study carry 
{a considerably larger number of items than 


| the 
| Statement April 
lin charge of the survey. 


independents, according to an oral 
29 by Wroe F. Alderson, 
The additional 


|items are mainly in sundries which con- 


hour's | | stitute the merchandising end of the chain 
fbusiness and which give the chains their 
general store aspect, 


he said. 


The inventory findings respecting drug 


stores are in direct contrast to what the 


, Louis, 


of the standards, canners must label their | = wife and the family out in the auto-| 


t 
| 


nations of the scheduled air passenger | 


despite 


stores is now Deing followed by 
partment of Commerce and the National | 


as a laboratory 
drug 
actively started on April 1 by 


Department found in its survey of grocery 
| Stores where the chains were shown 
carry a considerably 
items than the independents, it was stated. 


to 


smaller number of 


Other Lines Carried 
The chain drug stores, 


Alderson, also carry a greater variety of 


toiet goods and about the same number | 


or items in medicinal goods, 
their activities in general mer- 
chandising they are still drug stores in 
the true sense. The following additional 
information concerning the progress of the 


showing that 


survey was furnished: 


The movement of some 
more 


or 25,000 or 
drug store items through 
the De- 
Drug Store Survey Committee in St. 
with the completion of inventories 
for this group of stores that are being used 
to study the problems of 
store distribution. Field work was 
taking the 
first retail store inventory, and since that 
time inventories have been taken for the 
remaining stores, with one record set up 
to indicate the flow of each of the com- 
modities through each of these 
Nearly 100,000 such records are 
utilized. 


Range of Stores Enlarged 


Expansion of the number of stores cov- | 


ered to 13, instead of 10 as originally 
planned, was determined upon after a sur- | 
vey of local stores, this move being made 
desirable in order to include every distinct | 
type of community and a representative 
range of stores from the standpoint of 
size or sales volume. The stores selected 


range from $25,000 to over $500,000 of sales | 


volume annually. They include stores at 
important traffic intersections, in neigh- | 
borhood locations, downtown shopping 
and office building districts, and the the- | 
atrical district. 

The inventories revealed a wide range 
in the number of items stocked, 
three of the independent stores 
approximately 10,000 items each, the 
chain units considerably more than 
number, but with most of the independent 
stores having in the neighborhood of 
items. One store with about 
is apparently one of the most successful 
and profitable of the entire group, the 
field specialists report. An_ interesting 


two 


feature of the inventories taken is the 
fact that all advertising material dis- 
played in the store was listed item by 


item and a comparison will be made show- 
ing to what extent items advertised in the 
store were actually stocked. 

A detailed analysis of the prescriptions | 
filled by the drug stores covered in the | 
survey is soon to be undertaken, with 
transcript of prescription records in saan 
store being made and analyzed to deter- 


2.) 


‘Continued on Page 


2, Column 


PASSENGER AIRLINES INSPECTED 
REGULARLY TO PROTECT PUBLIC 


Regulations Necessary to Standardize Operation Methods, 
Accor ding t to A eronautic al Specialist 


lines that have applied to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for certificates to 
operate passenger service in interstate 
commerce, 

All air lines now engaged in the sched- 
uled transportation of passengers in in- 
terstate commerce are operating on let- 
ters of authority from the Department 
of Commerce, which are equivalent to 
certificates of authority provided for in 
the air line regulations promulgated last 
May 

Our inspection of the air lines that 
have applied for the certificates of au- 
thority to operate scheduled intersiate 
air passenger services is minute in every 
detail. Air line inspectors, specially 
qualified for this type of work, inquire 
into every phase of air line operation 
that would have a bearing on the pub- 
lic safety. While all of the air lines now 
carrying passengers on schedule in inter- 





[Continued on Page 8&8, Column 3.) 


| individual 
mean curtailed operations 


according to Mr. | 
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Labor Problem 


Not Permanent, 
Says Mr. Lamont 


American Business Is Not 
Static and Unemployment 
Is Temporary, Declares 
Secretary of Commerce 


Finds Readjustment 
Now Is Under Way 


Increase in Population and 
Higher Living Standards Are 
Described as Factors Which 
Will Enlarge Demand 


By Robert P. Lamont 


Secretary of Commerce 


The unemployment 
accompanied such 


which has always 
great depressions as 
that from which the world is now suf- 
fering is an evil which strikes deep at 
the roots of our economic and social well- 
being. Its paralyzing effects are felt not 
only by the unfortunate millions through- 
out the world who find themselves idle, 
though eager to work, but in every branch 
of industry and commerce, and through- 
out the entire community. 


Effect of Unemployment 


Enforced idleness and loss of incomé 
endanger the security and welfare of the 
and his family. They also 
and shrinking 
profits to business enterprise for unem- 
ployed labor implies also unemployed cap- 
ital. The worker is both producer and 
consumer, and when he finds himself 
without a job and without income, busi- 
ness has lost a buyer. 

Hence, the employer who finds it neces- 
sary to contract his own operations and 
discharge his workers is helping to curtail 
the market for his own goods and those of 
other producers, and is thereby further 
aggravating a situation of which he him- 
self is a victim. This vicious circle of un- 
employment, curtailed purchasing power, 
and then further unemployment is an 
evil from which our own and other com- 
mercial countries have suffered at recur- 
rent intervals ever since the dawn of this 
industrial age. 


| Search for Correctives 


There are some who accept this 
tion with a resignation bordering on 
ism and who believe that the cy 
prosperit¥ and depression is an ec 
malady for which it is useless to s 
remedy. I do not accept this viev 
though appreciating fully the many 
culties to be encountered in the searc) 
| correctives, and I am also aware that™" 
effects of many of the remedies prope 
would be worse than the ills they seek 
cure. 

But it is equally certain that the prob 
lem of cyclical or abnormal unemployment, 
and the larger problem of which it is a 
part—that of stabilizing buSiness activity 

is not one that can be solved by re- 
fusing to recognize its existence. It de- 
mands the same kind of persistent and 
careful research and study, and the same 
fine spirit of cooperative effort. by means 
of which American business has been able 
to meet and solve so many of its com- 
mon problems. 


Constructive Effort » 

| I need hardly mention the many fields 
|of constructive effort in which American 
business men, individually, and particu- 
larly through their varied trade associ- 
| ations, have been successful in improving 


| practices, introducing economies, and 
| eliminating waste. 
The extraordinary success of associ- 


ational efforts during the past decade in 
elevating the standards of business con- 
duct, in improving employe relations, in 
| attacking the problems of cost account- 
ing, budgeting, credits and collections, and 
} in simplification and standardization, indi- 
cates the important role which similar 
collective action can play in helping to 
eliminate these major economic wastes of 
instability and unemployment. 


At the present time, quite naturally, 
;much attention has been centered on the 
problem of unemployment. The subject 
| has been discussed in great detail during 
the past year and a half, often without 
much knowledge of facts and sometimes 
with political or other bias. What are 
the known facts? A nation-wide enu- 
meration of the unemployed was made 
last April in connection with the regular 
census of population. 


; A carefully prepared schedule was used 
in this canvass and the enumerators were 
| compensated on the basis of the number 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 


Popular Appeal Seen 
| In Educational Radio 


| 


Wide Variety of Programs Is 
Disclosed in Survey 


| Educational broadcasting stations are 
| now presenting a wide variety of radio 
|} programs of great appeal, Armstrong 
| Perry, specialist in education by radio for 
|}the United States Office of Education, 
| stated orally April 29. 

Contrary to some early prophecies that 
| (heir programs would be too academic, the 
educational stations are popularizing 
| knowledge, he explained. Additional in- 
formation made available follows: 

The Federal Office of Education now re- 
ceives all radio programs being broadcast 
by the educational stations. It is making 
a study of them in connection with its 
investigation of education by radio now 
| being conducted. 
| One of the striking features of the pro- 
grams is their variety and popular appeal. 
Some of these programs are specially de- 
signed for students while others reach out 
to any person seeking information. 

In addition to broadcasting concerts, 
speeches, and events of artistic and intel- 
lectual interest to the people of the States, 
many of these stations have programs 
which include information to the house- 
wife of various kinds, facts on food and 
cooking, cleaning and marketing. 

Special programs of interest to farmers 


! (Continued “on Page 5, Column 1.) 
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Health Officers 
Study Problems 
Of Administration 


Work Must Be Left in Hands 
Of Physicians 
Turned Over to Special-! 
ists, Conference Is Told 








Se 


| Drought Loans 


Time Limit Extended to May 
| 15 in Washington, Oregon, 
Montana and Pennsylvania 





The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, has extended until May 15 the 
and Not/!time for‘ applications for Federal loans 


to farmers in drought and storm areas 
of Washington, Oregon, Montana and 
Pennsylvania, according to an oral state- 
ment April 29 by G. L. Hoffman, chief of 
|the Farmers Seed Loan Office, Department 
Public health administrators should not|of Agriculture. The time for applications 
listen to advice of “laymen,” Dr. A. T.|from other States expires April 30. 
McCormack, State health officer of Ken-| Mr. Hoffman explained that the exten- 
. d April 29 in addressing the sion in the case of Pennsylvania was made 
tucky, declared Apri because that State only recently amended | 
46th Annual Conference of State and! its jaws so that the loans made available 
Territorial Health Officers, in session in|by the Federal Government could be ob- 


; tained. 

Washington. 

‘ ropaganda fa-| In the case of the other three States, he 
Rage earn lain Fn Soon take | said, the extension is to permit farmers 
public health administration out of the |to obtain loans for Summer plowing, this 
hands of physicians and place it in the | practice being widely followed there, and 
hands of administrative specialists, as |also to permit them to finance reseeding 
“insidious,” and to be viewed with alarm. | operations. : 

Such a program constitutes a challenge} The National Advisory Loan Committee 
to health workers, he said. After designat-|on April 29 announced its approval of 
ing various addresses in which such a pro-|loans to finance another agricultural 
gram of public health administration had | credit corporation and a livestock loan 
been advocated, Dr. McCormack asserted) company, bringing the total of loans it 
that “if we are going to make progress, has approved to $388,394. 


we're ge —. i little eo ——— 
wre is no question, he said Drug Store Survey 
Shows That Chains 








It is no question, he said, as to_whether 
a maternity and infancy measure will be 
passed by the next Congress, but the ques- 
tion is whether physicians will go in for 
a broad program under such a measure. 
Dr. McCormack also stressed the impor- 
tance of developing a public conscience, | 
realization, and activity in matters of pub- 
lic health. 

Miss Abbott Speaks bs ec 7 : 

Grace Abbott, director of the Children’s, St. Louis Study Discloses In- 


of the Department of Labor, spoke | : | 

a ukere Plans for Protection of Ma- | dependents Generally Are 

ternity and Infancy.” Not So Pronounced be 
‘General Store Aspect’ 


Carry Most Items 


The cooperation in the work of the| 
Children’s Bureau under Miss Abbott, Dr. | 
T. B. Beatty, State Health Commissioner 


lared, had been of high im- Fe ue ee 
Scenes = his State. Dr. Beatty also [Continued from Page 1.] 


i ear in Utah, only 11|mine the cost of materials entering into 
tee toa erated oun diphtheria, while} the prescriptions, and the trend in pre-| 
in 1929, the number was 12; in 1928, 17;| riping with regard to the various chem- 
in 1927, 68, and pee a Ge . eat elements entering into prescriptions. | 
a oo ee 5 It is estimated at the present time that 


*pield examinations numbering 78,000 had| 75 workers will be engaged in the survey 
at its peak and that several million tabu-| 


been made in Utah, he said. The plac- | 
ing of nurses to administer public health lating cards will be punched to utilize the 
most improved machine methods of sta-| 


work in the field without the supervision 
tistical calculation. 


of physicians, however, acts =* ame 
an eye lan and| It will be much more than a statistical | 
Rodget yoquirements, in his opinion, consti- | study, however, as specialists are daily en- 
the hardest problem of public health| aged in an intensive program of con-| 
oes : trolled observation of merchandising prac- | 
tices as revealed in the sales transactions | 


administration, Dr. Beatty said. 
as they occur in the retail drug store. Stop 


Proposal Commended C t 
Dr. G. H. Bigelow, Massachusetts State} watches time each phase of the selling) 



























issi ublic Health, com-|transaction in an effort to check any 
ened baiss Abbott's proposal for “uni-! wasteful movements or features which af-| 
versality” in public health work. He|fect either the cost or effectiveness of the | 


r the “spotti-}operation. A particularly intensive ob- 
“aoe ent aunties |servation will be made in the fountain de- 
| partment, where no means has been found 
to determine the character of sales other 
than by a dirct record of this sort. 

Preliminary work has been done on addi- 
tional phases of the study, particularly re- 
tail drug store location, a consumer-de- 


agreed with - 
Ss,” with quality 
onl of the ch. and sa that it was 
to accomplish both. : 
a Abbott supplemented Dr. Bige- 
emarks by saying that some quan- 
the work was needed to make avail- 
ealth information under various 
hstances state-wide. 
earchlight” or “microscope” should | 
ed on public health programs to 
pecifically their efficiency and to 
mistakes in the future, Surgeon J. 
ountin, of the Public Health Serv- 
old the delegates. Plans no longer 
d be of the “hit and miss” kind, but 
plans should be criticized construc- 
ly to benefit work in the future by 
Herience in the past, he said. 


Second Conference Held 


The Conference of State and Provincial 
ealth Authorities of North America, 
although unofficial, was held at Washing- 
ton, in conjunction with the official Con- Oe th Dr es 
ference of State and Territorial Health | aa ee 
Officers with the Public nome — Duty Assessed on Carillon 
ferences provide an outlet for the | m 5 = 

Both conttion of health findings for gen-|For ‘Singing Tower’ Upheld 
eral use throughout North American na- | 
tions. | 

At the official morning conference of 
State and Territorial officials on April 28, 
Dr. Rudolps Kraus, Director of Health of 
Chile, in a paper which he read before 
the delegates, cited scientific data which, 
he explained, showed that typhus fever | 
existed in North America before the ar- 
rival of the Spaniards. ; 

Dr. Kraus asserted that an American 
strain of typhus fever had been found, 
which differed from the typhus fever of 
Spain. It first was thought, he explained, 
that typhus fever was brought to this 
country by the Spanish as a disease 
termed “tabardillo.” 

His investigation, however, he said, led | 
him to believe that this disease in Mexico 
and in South America, is of the American 
strain, and that he believes therefore the 
malady existed here before the time of 
the Spanish on this continent. 


Typhus Fever in Mexico 


Dr. Miguel Bustamente, of the National 
Department of Health of Mexico, de- 
scribed the typhus fever in his country. 
There, he said, the fever is confined to 
the inland, mountainous sections, where 
the climate is cool. On the Pacific coast 
of Mexico, however, according to Dr. 
Bustamente, typhus fever does not mani- 
fest itself, except in certain circumstances. | 
A movement of troops from the inland | 
sections of Mexico to the west coast once) 
was followed by an outbreak of typhus) 
in the coastal region, but, he explained, | 
when the troops again were moved inland, | 
the disease seemed to disappear. ; | 

The Mexican Health Director pointed 
out further that typhus fever, usually | 
transmitted by body lice, was confined al-| 
most entirely to the poorer classes of peo- 
ple. He gave one instance, however, of 8||} accidents—(P 10--c 3). 
case of it among the higher class of Mexi- | 
cans, when, he said, two lawyers had vis- | 
ited a jail to confer with prisoners on 
business. 

Both Dr. Kraus and Dr. Bustamente are} 
attending the conference, after having 
completed their work with the Pan Ameri-| 
can Conference of Directors of Public 
Health, which convened recently at Wash- 
ington to consider recommendations for 
the prevention of contagious diseases by 
airplane. 


gists’ problems, and a special analysis of 
the material on St. Louis drug stores ob- 
tained by the Census of Distribution. . 
The advisability of surveying the opera- 
tions of wholesale drug houses in widely 


being considered and it is possible that 
the program of cost analysis among whole- 
sale druggists as planned originally will 


houses throughout the count~y. This step 
|is thought desirable in order to show the 
different cost factors encountered by 
wholesalers operating under varying con- 
ditions. 





The carillon, consisting of 61 bells im- 
|ported from England and placed in a so- 
called “singing tower” on the estate of 
the late Edward W. Bok at Mountain 
Lake, Fla., has just been held by the 
United States Court of Customs and Pat- 
ents Appeals to have been properly classi- 


as a musical instrument. The duty of 
40 per cent ad valorem assessed against 
the carillon, totalling $33,588, was affirmed 
by the court. 

The 61 bells range in size, it is explained 
in the opinion, from one having a diame- 
ter of eight feet to the smallest with a 
diameter of eight inches, and vary in 
weight from approximately 11 tons to 11 
pounds. 

The “singing tower’ was placed on a 
tract which included the highest point in 
Florida, and which was developed as a 
sanctuary “planted with native plants 
and made a place of rest for the public.” 
The sanctuary was turned over to the 
American Foundation, which Mr. Bok en- 
dowed, and the Foundation purchased and 
installed the carillon. The “‘singing tower” 
and grounds were publicly presented by 
former President Coolidge ‘‘for visitation 
to the American people.” 
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Precedent Set in Taxing | 
Insurance Agents’ Income 


The decision of the Board of Tax Ap-| 
peals in the case of Fred C. Sanborn v.| 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue (5 U.| 
S. Daily 467), in which it was held that a 
general insurance agent was entitled to| 
treat as earned net income $20,000 which | 
he received as commissions on all policies | 
written in his territory even though such 
policies were written by his subagents, 
should be followed in cases where the facts 
are similar, according to a ruling of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue (I. T. 2567). 

The Bureau explained that the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue had filed a 
petition for review of the Board's decision 
with the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the First Circuit, but upon 
further consideration dismissed the peti- 
tion Oct. 28, 1930. Nonacquiescence of the | 
Commissioner in the decision of the Board | 
of Tax Appeals has been withdrawn, | 
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mand analysis, a study of wholesale drug- | 


separated sections of the country is now} 


be extended to cover three representative | 


fied, for the imposition of customs duties, | 














Program Adopted by Public Health Group 





The feasibility of establishing a mor- 


| bidity reporting area to secure certain and 


fairly comparable reports from the States 
with regard to the prevalence of disease 


was discussed April 28 before the Con-| 
ference of State and Territorial Health | 
Officers in Washington by Dr. R. C. Wil-| 


liams, Assistant Surgeon General of the 


| Public Healtn Service. 


Following Dr. Williams’ suggestion, the 
Conference April 28 adopted a resolution 
embodying the plan advocated by Dr. Wil- 
liams. (A discussion of the action of the 


| Counference, and a summary of Dr. Wil- 


liams’ remarks, were published in the issue 
of April 29.) 
Dr. Williams’ address, based qn the ex- 


perience of the Public Health Service in| 


gathering health information, foHows in 
full text: 

At the two preceding meetings of this 
conference, there have been presented for 
your consideration certain suggestions 
relative to the establishment of a pro- 
posed morbidity reporting area. It appears 


to be the general consensus of opinion that | 


in order to encourage the reporting of 
notifiable disease and to secure certain 
and fairly comparable reports from the 
several States, it was desirable to estab- 
lish a morbidity reporting area. The pur- 
pose of this report is to present the result 
of the experience of the past three years 
in considering the feasibility and practica- 
ility of the establishment of such an 
area. 


Surveys of Present 


|Re porting Systems 


During the year 1930 Surveys were con- 
ducted by State and local health officers, 
at the suggestion of the Public Health 
Service, in five States, 35 cities, and 101 


counties, in an attempt to ascertain the! 
| completeness of reporting by the systems 


now in use. It was the expectation that 
those jurisdictions which could show that 


|they were securing reports of 75 per cent 


of the cases of diphtheria, poliomyelitis, 
scarlet fever, smallpox, typhoid fever, and 
tuberculosis actually occurring should be 
admitted to the proposed morbidity re- 
porting area. 

It is desired to acknowledge here, with 


| so far appropriations for this purpose 
; have not been obtained. | 

This particular method has several 
points to commend it. It would allow | 
the Public Health Service to secure copies | 
of the original reports. These would be 
of great value in making mass epidemio- 
logical statistical studies. No doubt much 
|important information could be obtained 
from such statistical investigations. An- | 
other factor is that it would remunerate 
the State health department for its work 
and thus, in some instances, provide al- 
most enough income to maintain an em- 
ploye whose entire time could be given 
to the stimulation and improvement of 
disease reporting. 

About a year ago the New York State 
Health Department suggested a tentative 
plan for determining admissibility to the 
morbidity reporting areas, the principal | 
feature of which was a comparison of the 
case fatality rates. This plan has been 
extensively modified and is being pre- 
sented for your consideration. 


Requirements of Modified 


Plen Are Described 


After the computations made by the 
Public Health Service had been completed, 
it was found that the list of States having 
case fatality rates which indicated better 
than average morbidity reports was ex- 
actly the same as the list prepared by the 
New York State Health Department, al- 
| though the computations were made in a 
different way and the years included were | 
not the same. 

It is believed that the plan herein“de- 
scribed can be put in operation without | 
specific appropriations at the beginning, 
and, if it is approved by this conference, 
it is probable that the actual work of 
securing morbidity reports from the area 
can be begun within a few months. This 
plan is based (a) on the facilities of the 
health department for collecting reports 
of cases of notifiable diseases and on (b) 
the case fatality rates for five diseases | 
for three years. e 

The requirements are as follows: (1) In- | 
clusion in the registration areas for deaths 
jand births; (2) adequate legislation to 
}enforce reporting; (3) machinery for 
securing reports and keeping records; (4) 


thanks, the splendid cooperation given the|a clerical force sufficient to do the work 


Public Health Service in this matter by 
those State and local health officers who 


conducted state-wide and local surveys.|curate and more nearly complete reports 


|required; and (5) a willingness to coop- 
|erate in efforts to secure more nearly ac- 


The results of the state-wide surveys were| of morbidity. 


most informative. 


appreciated. 


The data which were made available| 
through such surveys have, perhaps, never 
such a broad 
In general, it may be said that 
these state-wide surveys show that cer- 
taim diseases are well reported in some 
States, while the same diseases may be 
|poorly reported in other States. 
evident that tuberculosis was 
In general, 
it is believed safe to state that the com- 
pletenmess of reporting of the communi-| 


beem collected before on 


scale. 


It was 
poorly reported in all States. 


|cable diseases is below what was expected 
tham 50 per cent of the cases actually 
occurring are reported to health officials 


Systems of Reporting 


Diseases Found Inadequate 
These surveys have been most useful 


f 


| try, 
dealing with the prevalence of disease. 


reporting has been secured. 
cipal difficulty encountered was that ir 


tion 
}porting. It will be recalled that the pur 
|pose of these surveys was to reach a 


reported to the health authorities, 


a morbidity reporting area have beer 
proposed. 
then State health officer 
presented to the conference a 
the establishment of an 





The efforts of these} 
State health officers in conducting such 
state-wide health surveys are especially 


It is doubtful that in many States more 


|}as they emphasize quite clearly the pres- 
ent imadequacy of the reporting of com- 
municable diseases throughout the coun- 
and the need for improving reports 


The results of the surveys conducted in 
this manner as a whole have not been 
satisfactory, although much valuable in- 
formation relative to morbidity reports and 
The prin- 


Several plans for the establishment of|4S8 Below Standard. 


Analysis of Reports 
For Former Years 


Consideration is given to the results of 
the survey of the completeness of mor- 
bidity reporting which was conducted dur- 
ing 1930 in all States where this survey | 
|was made. In addition, the reports to the 
Public Health Service for the years 1927, 
1928 and 1929 have been examined and | 
an analysis of these reports on the basis | 
of case fatality rates Nas been made. The 
diseases used in the analysis were diph- 
theria, measles, scarlet fever, typhoid 
fever, and whooping cough. 

For each year for each disease we cal- 
culated a fatality rate based on all cases 
and deaths reported to the Public Health 
Service by all States which were in the 
registration area for deaths. This gave 
|15 standards, each of which was practi- 
|cally the average fatality rate for one 
;year for one disease in the entire d@ath 
registration area. | 

The reciprocal of each fatality rate for | 
|each. State was divided by the reciprocal | 
of the proper standard fatality rate, and | 


The percentages for each State for the | 
|three years were averaged, and then these | 
;separate averages for the five diseases | 
were again averaged. ‘This gave a single 
percentage for each State, which percen- | 
tage was based on the fatality rates for 
| three years for the five dieases. 


many jurisdictions the number of cases| Reszelis Based on 
was too small to give reliable informa- 
as to the completeness of the | 


Fatality Rates Tabulated 
States showing a general average of | 
t|more than 100 per cent (that is, having | 


least 1 per cent of the population and|better reporting than the average as in- 
endeavor to check the cases of certain|dicated by the fatality rates) were graded 
communicable diseases found against those |Standard, while those States falling below 


|the average of 100 per cent were classed | 


} Equal weight was | 
n| given to the fatality rates for each of the | 


In 1916 Dr. John S. Fulton,| five diseases. 
of Maryland, | 
plan for 
“area of known 
disease prevalence” based on case fatality) "umber of cases reported for each death: 


_ The following table shows the result, It 
| is based on the fatality rates alone: 
| States rated standard—above the average 


rates. He computed fatality rates for| 1. California 13. North Carolina 
measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and| 2; Comnecticut 14. Ohio 
aoe a : | 3. Dist. of Col, 15. Oregon 
|typhoid fever for the four years 1912 to! 4° miinois 16. Pennsylvania 
1915, including the States which were| 5. Kansas 17. Rhode Island 
jin the registration area for deaths, 6. Maryland 18. South Carolina 
i Seeemacbuaetis 19. Utah 
y +o . ichig 20. Ver 
| Proposals Considered by 9. Minnesota 21. Virginia 
a ¥ 2 10. Mississippi 22. Washington 
Publie Health Service | 11. New Jersey 23. Wisconsin 
| The Public Health Service has consid-| 12. New York 24. Wyoming 


}ered at least two plans for the establish 
| ment 


of such an area, neither of which 


States rated below stamdard—below the av- 
erage mumber of cases reported for each death: 








|so far has appeared to be entirely prac-| }; Alabama 12. Maine 

re z : . ‘ | 2. Arizona 13. Missouri ~ 

|ticable. As a further method of develop-| 3° arkansas 14. Nebraska 

jing the reporting of communicable dis-| 4. Colorado 15. New Hampshire 

eases, the Public Health Service had} oe = North Dakota 

planned to secure the reports from the re-| §& Florida 7. Oklahoma 

porting area by payment to State health) 7° 72320. am Been Sakots 

departments of 5 cents for each transcrip-| 9. Iowa 20. Texas 

tion of the original report of a case, but; 10. Kentucky 21. West Virginia 
ll. Louisiana 


States for which complete 
| years were not available: 


data for the three | 


(P 9--¢ 4). 


(P 2--c 6). 


INDEX OF TODAY'S |SSUE 
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Postal Service—(P 3--c 2) (P 8--c 2), 
President’s Day—(P 3--c 6). 


Public Health—(P 2--c 1, 3) 
(P 10--c 3, 6). 
Public Utilities—(P 7--c 4, 5) 
(P 8--c 1, 6). 
Radio—(P 1--c 2,7) (P 5--e 1). 
Railroads—(P 8--c 2) (P 9--c¢ 4, 7). 
Retail Trade—(P 1--c 6) (P 3--c 3). 
Scientific Research—(P 2--c 7). 
Shipping—(P 8--c 3). 
Social Welfare—(P 10--c 1). 
Standardization—(P l--c 4). 


State Legislation—(P 5--c 1, 6) 
(P 7T--c 2,17) (P 9--c 7). 


Supreme Court—(P 6--c 4) (P 8--c 2), 


Taxation—(P l--c 1) (P 2--c 1) 
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Textile Industry—(P 3--c 3). 
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Transportation—(P 1l--c 5) 
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Veterans—(P 1--c 6), 
Weather—(P 4--c¢ 1), 
Wholesale Trade—(P 3--c 3). 
Workmen’s Compensation—(P 7--c 2), 


' 


(P 3--c 2) 







1. Georgia 
2. Montana 


3. Nevada 


4. New Mexico 4 


|disease as reported to the Public Health 
Service, but the figures for States which 


|by using the deaths as published by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

The average number of cases for each 
death for the three years is as follows: 


/78; typhoid fever, five; whooping cough, 


This table is based on the aggregate 
|number of cases as reported to the Public 
|Health Service and the number of deaths 
as published by the Bureau of the Census. 


tirely above criticism. 
thorities contend that fatality rates are 


used as a_ yardstick 
prevalence of disease. There is some evi- 
}dence to substantiate this view. However, 
{the problem of improving the reporting 
| of disease and the establishment of stand- 
jards, therefor is am extremely compli- 
jcated matter, It appears that, at least for 
| the present, some such plan as mentioned 
jabove is the most practicable one that 
|can be put into effect. It has the advant- 
age of being applicable at the present 
time, it does not require additional ap- 
propriations, and it may be varied to meet 
}changing conditions of the future. 


have excellent health departments and 
jare Going good health work are not in- 
cluded among the States listed as attain- 
ing the required standard. Some of these 
|States are handicapped by local condi- 
}tions which make the securing of morbid- 
ity reports more difficult than it is in 
other States. It is believed, however, that 
most of the States, with some effort, can 


as shown in the table presented. 


The computations were made on the} 
numbers of cases amd deaths for each | 


were near the dividing line were corrected | 


| Diphtheria, 11; measles, 106; scarlet fever, | 
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New Plan for Reporting Health 


. ‘Costs of Living 
To Be Continued Statistics by States Is 


Outlined | Analyzed nl7 


‘Establishment of ‘Morbidity Zone’ Provided in 


| ment of Labor. 
| together May 20 in Geneva at a confer- 


} that Commissioner Ethelbert Stewart of 
| the Bureau of Labor Statistics will leave | 


| contemplated establishing, plants, so that 
| the employes in each of these cities would 


| has completed the work in all countries | 
| The final conference has been called for 


| by Commissioner Stewart. 


the resulting percentages were tabulated. | firm their relative purchasing power in 





It is realizec that this plan 1s not en-| 
Many health au-| 


| 


so variable that these alone should not be #admission of*cities in States not included | 
im measuring the}im the area; but if any State health offi- 


| 








| 
j 
| 


It is unfortunate that some States that | 


The matter of whether it is desirable | W. M. RITTER Miss ANNE MorGAN Ira C. Copley 
| that this proposed morbidity reporting JOSEPH S, FRELINGHUYSEN Murry GUGGENHEIM Dr. STANLEY M. RINEHART 
area be definitely established on the basis Mrs. J. BorpDEN HARRIMAN WILLIAM B. WILSON COLONEL E, M. House 


| Standard reporting of the prevalence of 
soon reach the present average standards | 








Avtnorizen Statements Onty Art PRresENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaiLy 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


| 
| 
DIRECTOR 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Foreign Cities 


Study Made by Federal Bu-| 
reau to Aid Ford Motor 
Company to Equalize Pay 
Of Employes 


A survey has nearly been completed of 
living conditions and expenses in 17 cities 
in 12 countries, obtained to enable the 
Ford Motor Company to pay employes in 
these nations wages that will enable them 
to have a standard of living equal to that 
of the workers in Detroit, according to 
a statement issued April 29 at the Depart- | 
The data will be brought 


ence to be attended by Commissioner 
Ethelbert Stewart, of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Mr. Stewart stated orally that this 
study is considered one of the most im- 
portant works the Bureau could have un- | 
dertaken, it having obtained the data for | 
the United States. Furniture, clothing 
and various commodities were sent to 
Europe by the Bureau, he said, so that 
prices could be obtained for similar goods 
to afford a basis of comparison. 


Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 








CHARLES MARION JOHNSON 
The newly-created position of Di- 
rector of Local Government of 
North Carolina is to be filled by 


| 


Officers Elected 


By Scientists of 
National Academy 


‘Dr. W. W. Campbell, Direc- 


tor of Lick Observatory, 
Is Chosen President at 
Closing Session . 


Dr. William Wallace Campbell, astrono- 
| mer, Director of Lick Observatory in Cali- 
| fornia, was chosen President of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences at an execu- 
tive session April 29 at Washington. Dr. 
Campbell will succeed Dr. Thomas Hunt 
Morgan, zoologist, of Columbia University, 
New York. The term is for four years. 
The Academy is listed by Congress as 
one of the independent offices of the Fed- 
eral Government. The election of officers, 
members of the council and new members 
of the organization, concluded the annual 
meeting of the Academy. The official 
pstatement issued by the Academy follows 
|in full text: 
| Officers. (Term four years): President, “ 
| William Wallace Campbell, Lick Observa- 
|} tory, Mt. Hamilton, Calif. (succeeding 
Thomas Hunt Morgan); Vice President, 
David White, United States Geological 
| Survey (succeeding Fred E. Wright): Home 
| Secretary, Fred E. Wright, Geophysical 
| Laboratory, Washington, D. C. (succeed< 
ing David White). 





Mr. Johnson under appointment 


Secretary Doak of the Department of | 
Labor stated today that the collection of | 
data for the equalization of wages in the 
Ford plants throughout the world to con- 
form to the standards of living of the 
Ford Motor Company’s employes in De- 
troit has been substantially completed and 


of Governor Gardner. As the 
executive officer of the Local 
Government Commission, Direc- 
tor Johnson will have charge of 
standardizing and will supervise 
the business methods of the 
counties, cities and towns of the 
State. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


for Geneva, Switzerland, on the S. S./|- 


George Wathington.” May ¢ to attend | 7 1 | J 
Local Government 
Director Appointed 


of the 12 countries concerned to put the 
material into final form for report. 

The question submitted by Mr. Ford was | 
what wages his companies would have to | 
pay in the 17 cities in which he had, or 


North Carolina Commission 
To Be Headed by Charles 


Marion Johnson 


be able to maintain an equivalent stand- 
ard of living to that of the company’s 
employes in Detroit. The 17 cities for 
which information was desired were; 
Manchester, London, Cork, Paris, Mar- 
seilles, Berlin, Frankfort, Antwerp, Rotter- 
dam, Helsingfors, Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
Trieste, Genoa, Barcelona, Warsaw and 
Constantinople. 


The survey was made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in the early part of 1930. | 
The purpose was to secure detailed data 
regarding the living conditions and ex- | 1931 General Assembly of North Carolina. 
ga : a rh agnante bt number of Ford | He is a native of Burgaw, Pender County. 

otor Company employes in Detroit who : ; 5 
were maintaining a family on the com- His public service to the State of North 
pany’s minimum wage of $7 per day. The Carolina includes: Deputy clerk of the 
report gives not only the average cost of | Superior Court of Pender County for four 
each item in the family budget but also, | years: district tax supervisor for the third 
as far as possible, givés a description of | North Carolina tax district for two years: 
each item and the quantity purchased, | field auditor, auditing county records, for 
so that the cost of this budget in each of | the State auditor's office for one year: 
the foreign cities may be obtained by | auditor of disbursements, State auditor's 
“pricing” each of the quantity items, and | office for one year; deputy State auditor 
totaling the results. | for three years and executive secretary of 

The International Labor Office con-; the North Carolina County Government 
ducted this “pricing” survey and with the | Advisory Commission for four years. 
cooperation of the governments involved Duties Outlined 


As Director of Local Government he is 
ex-officio member and executive officer of 
the Local Government Commission and as 
such takes over the former duties+of the 
| County Government Advisory Commis- 

sion. He is charged, under other statutes, 

| with establishing and supervising uniform 
| accounting and bookkeeping methods in 
| all counties, cities, towns and other gov- 
ernmental units. The Director is author- 
ized to approve or disapprove any public 
accountant selected by any unit to do its 
accounting. 


The Local Government Commission is 
composed of four State officials, who form 
the executive committee, two county and 
two city officials, and one business man— 
all named by the Governor. 


Pt ee ee ae t The Commission is composed of Com- 
Further Federal Economy | missioner of Revenue A. J. Maxwell, its 


Es 2 | chairman; State Auditor Baxter Durham, 
Is Sought by Mr. Borah | vice chairman; State Treasurer Nathan 


O’Berry and Director Johnson, compos- 
ing the executive committee, and J. W. 
Winborne, Marion, attorney for McDowell 
County; H. E. Rufty, chairman, Rowan 
County board of commissioners; E. B. 
Horner, mayor of Burlington; Kenneth 


RALEIGH, N. C., April 29.—Charles 
Marion Johnson has been appointed Di- 
rector of Local Government in North 
Carolina by Governor O. Max Gardner, un- 





except Italy, which will be included later. 


May 20 in Geneva, and will be attended 


This inquiry entirely xeverses the old 
theory of real wages, which was to take 
the wages paid in various localities and 


those localities—the method only, empha- 
sized the differences. The so-called Ford 
study takes the purchasing power of a 
wage group in a definite locality and finds 
the corresponding wages necessary to be | 
paid in other localities to maintain the 
given living level. The study has at- 
tracted a very intense interest in each of | 
the 12 countries involved. 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


are comparatively a young government— 
approximately every ten persons, gain- 
fully employed in occupations other than 
im Government pursuit, contribute to the | 
ee of one person on the public pay | 
roll. 

It may be possible to devise some scheme 
which will enable us to make a temporary | 
showing. But it is perfectly certain that | 
this bureaucratic tendency can lead to 
nothing but permanent increase of Gov- 
ernment expenditures and permanent in- 
crease of taxes. 

It is no easy thing to change this. It 
can not be done, in my judgment, ex- 
cept by a most thoroughly aroused and 
sustained and angry public opinion. In 
Washington treason may be said to consist 
of a conspiracy to prevent increase of sal- 
aries or to abolish an office or to refuse 


O. Burgwyn, former city attorney for the 
City of Wilmington, and W. G. Gaither, 
banker, Elizabeth City. 


Title Registered 
Established 






der the Local Government Act of the) 
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| Members of the Council of the Acad- 
emy. (Term three years): W. B. Cannon, 
| Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 
| (reelected); Roger Adams, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (succeeding Gano 
| Dunn). 
| Foreign associate, P. Debye. 
| New Members.—Henry Bryant Bigelow, 
| Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cams 
bridge, Mass.; Edwin Brotin Fred, Uni- 
| versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Ed- 
| win Crawford Kemble, Harvard Univer- 
| sity, Cambridge, Mass.; Adolph Knopf, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; Rob- 
ert Harry Lowie, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Joseph Haines Moore, 
Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton, Calif.: 
Robert Lee Moore, Austin, Tex.; Hermann 
Joseph Muller, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Tex.; George Linius Streeter, Depart- 
ment of Embryology, Carnegie Institution, 
Baltimore, Md.; Margaret Floy Washburn, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

(Dr. Debye, foreign associate, is at the 
University of Leipzig, Germany.) 


} 





Number of Crimes Shows 
Decrease in Many Cities 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
reporting cities decreased during March, 
the average daily rate for murders in- 
creased to 8.3 per cent for the month un- 
caer survey as against 7.1 per cent in Feb- 
ruary. Other reported crimes, such as 
manslaughter by negligence, robbery, rape, 
aggravated assault, burglary, larceny and 
auto thefts were uniformly less numerous 
in March as compared with February. The 
number of murders increased by 37 in 
March. 

With 20 murders and 14 cases of man- 
slaughter by negligence, Chicago reported * 
more such crimes than any other city, 
New York the statistics show, did not 
submit a report, while Chicago’s report 
did not give the total number of crimes. 
Philadelphia reported 11 murders and 30 
cases of manslaughter by negligence. 

Los Angeles reported the largest number 
of crimes of all classes during the month 
with a total of 2,68. Detroit reported 2,- 
067 crimes; Cleveland, 1,753; San Fran-~ 
cisco, 1.626; St. Louis, 1,462; Philadelphia, 
1,275; Washington, 1,230; Newark, 1,175; 
Houston, 1,073; Boston, 1,005. 

_ Other cities which reported high mur- 
der and manslaughter rates were as fol- 
lows: Birmingham, eight murders and 11 
cases of manslaughter by negligence; 
Cleveland, eight murders and four cases 
of manslaughter by negligence; Detroit, 
eight murders and three cases of man- 
slaughter by negligence, Chattanooga, 
eight murders and one case of man- 

| slaughter by negligence. 





——______ a 
National Capital Park 
Commissioner Reappointed 


President Hoover, it was announced at 
the White House on April 29, has reap- 
pointed Frederic A. Delano of the District 
of Columbia as a member of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission 


Lod a term of six years from April 30, 


U. 8. Patent Office 
March 4, 1926 


ays and Government holidays 
rporation, Washington, D. C. 





to create an office—especially commissions. 

There is much discussion about taxing 
the rich. It is a sound principle that 
taxes should be laid according to ability 
to pay. But it is an equally sound princi- 
ple, and just as vital, that, regardless of 
where the taxes come from, the, Govern- 
ment has no right to exact from its tax- 
Payers one dollar beyond the amount nec- 
essary to run the Government wisely and 
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| porting area will not supersede the reports 


| Porto Rico, Hawaii, Alaska, and the Phil- 


| to be increased or changed as varying con- 
The establishment of the morbidity re-| 













economically. A bureaucratic government 
is the most wasteful, the most demoraliz- 
ing, and most inefficient form of govern- 
ment of which the human mind has yet 
conceived. If there is no plan, or can be 
no plan, to stay its progress, it is idle to 
talk about reducing Government expendi- 
tures. 
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now received, compiled, and published. 
The Public Health Service now receives 
and disseminates some information from 
all of the States, the District of Columbia, | 


ippine Islands. It is not intended that 
these reports shall be curtailed, but it 
is hoped that the reports sent out by the 
Public Health Service may be made more | 
valuable to the health officers. 

No provision has been made for the | 


States in all its branches, Legislative, 
the governments of the forty-eight St 
paper, without editorial opinion or co 
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as above described, or whether its estab- 
lishment should further be postponed un- 
til some more feasible plan may be de- 
vised is submitted for your consideration. 
Im the absence of a better plan, it is rec- 
ommended that your approval be given 
for the tentative establishment of an area 
to which States that attain the average 
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Executive and Judicial, and of each of: 
ates. Believing that such a daily news- 
mment of its own, would fill a distinct 
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On Employment 
Agency Methods 


State Directors of Govern- 
ment Service to Investi- 
gate Fees Charges and 
General Practices 


(Continued from Page 1.} 
reports gives information only for a very 
limited number of communities. 

The following data are from a survey 
made by the Consumers’ League of Cin- 
cinnati and published in 1923: 

During the Winter and ring of 1928 
there were 21 fee-charging employment 
agencies in the city of which 3 handled 
all types of employment, 5 unskilled labor 
only, 4 domestic and restaurant workers. 
4 clerical employes, 1 teachers, and 4 sing- 
ers, dancers and other entertainers. 


For supplying a common laborer with 
a permanent position, the usual fee was 
. $2, collected before the man applied for a 
job. One agency's minimum fee was $5. 
In only one instance was the $2 fee de- 
ducted from the first week's wages. In the 
majority of cases the applicant had to 
pay at least $2 before he could get a 
ehance to apply for a job. 


The fee for temporary work was gen- 
erally 50 cents, payable in advance, al- 
though one or two agencies said they 
sometimes made no charge for Placing a 
man on a temporary job. There were many 
complaints that fees were not promptly 
and readily refunded if a job was not 
obtained. , 


Railroad Commissaries 


One group of agencies acted as com- 
missaries for railroad construction and 
maintenance labor. The usual fee was 
$2 deducted from the first week’s pay. 
Cases were reported where such agencies 
shipped men to places where no jobs ex- 
isted or were already filled. 

For skilled and semiskilled labor fees 
ranged from $4 for work Paying $12 per 
week up to $8 for better paid jobs. One 
agency said its fee was $5 for a $30 a 
week job; two others that 10 per cent 
¢ - first month's pay was their upper 
mit. 

There were complaints of refusal to re- 
fund fees and of paying a fee for a perma- 


nent job and receiving only temporary 


work. 

Fees for permanent positions for do- 
mestic and restaurant workers varied from 
$2 for an $8 a week job to $5 on a $25 
a week job. These fees were payable in 


advance on acceptance of a position. The | 
prevailing fee for a temporary position | 


was 40 or 50 cents a day. These agencies 
Sometimes charged the employer for ob- 
taining a worker and the worker for sup- 
plying him with a job. 

No registration fees were required for 
clerical and office workers. The applicant 
agreed to pay a certain percentage of his 
or her salary on acceptance of a position 
secured through the agency. The scale 
ranged from 30 per cent of the first 
month’s salary in cases of jobs paying 
less than $75 a month to 6 per cent of a 


year’s salary in cases of jobs paying $200) 


@ month or more. For temporary posi- 
tions the fee of two agencies was 10 per 
cent of the salary earned during the tem- 
porary period, but not to exceed the fee 
for a permanent position. 

Under this system a girl getting a $65 
a month permanent job would pay $19.50, 
usually in weekly installments; a skilled 
worker getting $200 a month would pay 
$144, that is, 6 per cent of a year’s salary; 
and for a temporary month’s work at $60 
the fee would be $6. 

There were complaints that certain 
agencies did not inform the applicants in 
advance as to fees for temporary jobs, 
also many complaints of failure to reiund 
fees. 

Registration fees of $1 were required of 


teachers and 5 per cent of the first year’s} 


salary. Complaints were registered that 
the agency induced large numbers of per- 
sons to register at $1 each. 


California Agencies 
A report of the Department of Indus- 
«trial Relations of California shows that 
in the middle of 1929 there were 306 agen- 
cies in the State. 
private employment offices varied accord- 
ing to the character of the agency. Cer- 
tain commercial agencies asked as much 
as 50 per cent of the first month’s salary. 
Other bureaus have a system of sliding 
scales in which account is taken of the 
rapidity with which the total fee is paid. 
The prevailing charges of the various 
kinds of agencies follows: Agencies for 
commercial employes, 25 per cent of first 
months’ salary; for teachers, 5 per cent of 
first year's salary; for hotel, domestic and 
Oriental help, 10 per cent of the first 
month's salary; for general labor, skilled 
and unskilled, flat rates of from 25 cents 
for a day’s job to $10 for a permanent 
position. 

Statistics from 281 private agencies for 
1928 showed that they sold 450,100 jobs| 
in that period and collected for them in 
fees the sum of $1,772,000. Male appli- 
cants purchased 65 per cent of the jobs, | 
and females 35. The female job buyers, 
however, paid 40 per cent of the fees, as 
the majority of those making application 
for positions in mercantile establishments 
were women and the average fee for such 
positions was higher than the average fee 
laa for skilled and unskilled male 
abor. 


Average Fee Charged 
Taking all jobs sold by private employ- 


@ yment agencies without regard to duration | 
of 


® 


the jobs, the average fee charged per 
job in 1928 was $3.98, while the average | 
fee for commercial jobs of various dura- | 
tions was $13.71. | 

In 1928 the Labor Commissioner re- | 
ceived 664 complaints against licensed em- 
ployment agencies. Claims for refunds of | 
fees constituted the great bulk of com-| 
plaints. In 79.7 per cent of the total | 
the decision was in favor of the applicant 
and in 16.3 per cent in favor of the agency, 
while at the time the report was made 
4 per cent of the cases had not been set- | 
tled. | 

The demands for refunds which are sub- | 
mitted to the State Bureau of Labor Sta- | 
tistics constitutes only a small percentage | 
ef the total number of claims for refunds, | 
the great majority being made directly | 
to the agencies. 

In the biennium ended June 30, 1928, 
the California private employment agen- 
cies refunded 161,393 fees amounting to 
$581,250. During the same period, more-| 
over, the agencies paid to applicants who 
had been sent to a distance for jobs 
which they could not obtain, the sum of 
$39,608 in reimbursement for travel and 
other expenses. { 

A report of the New York Industrial 
Survey Commission shows that in New 
York City the total number of private, 
fee-charging agencies in 1929 was about 
1,300, including those for domestic servy- 
ice, clerical and office workers, Negroes, 
general workers, theatrical, contract labor, 
crews and seamen, nurses and miscel- 
laneous. 

Many abuses were reported by the com- 
mission, such as overcharging, paying for 
a job that did not exist, misrepresenta- 
tion of working conditions, agency books 
and registers improperly kept, splitting 
of fees with foremen and contractors, and 
difficulty in obtaining refunds. The com- 


mission noted, on the other hand, that 
many agencies were conducted honestly 
and efficiently. 


| 








The fees charged by | 


| water 


| drained juice of peeled, cored and trimme 
|tomatoes in amount not exceeding that | 


Cost of Post Office Tra 
Site Is Investigated 





Field’ Tract in Chicago De- 





de Increased 
In Some Lines in 


Acquisition of the ‘Marshall | New York Area 


scribed at Inquiry 





Curcaco, Int., April 29.—The manner Of | 


acquisition by thé Government of the so- 
called “Marshall Field” site, which has 
since been abandoned as a location for the 
new $25,000,000 post office building in fa- 
vor of air rights over the Union Station 
tracks, in this city, was the subject of 
consideration of the Select Senate Com- 
mittee for the Investigation of Postal 
Leases at a hearing here today. 

While the major part of the Field site 
was owned by Marshall Field & Co., 
which received a compensation of $3,900,- 
000, another parcel, completing the site, 
was owned by the Mayer estate, which ul- 
timately received $535,000 after condemna- 
tion proceedings were instituted but not 
tried, it was brought out at the hearing. 


ultimately agreed upon approximated 
$17.57 a square foot and was identical with 


share of the land. 


George E. Q. Johnson, United States 


| 
| 
| 


Were Below Level of Last 


Year, According to Fed-| 


eral Reserve Review 


| New York, N. Y., April 29.—Wholesale | 


| firms, department stores and chain stores 
|}in the second Federal reserve district re- 
|ported declines in March compared to 
| the corresponding month a year ago, ac- 
cording to a preliminary report of the 
;monthly Federal. reserve review of credit 


“8-| and business conditions issued here today. | 
The estate asked $639,000, and the price | 


The items on wholesale trade, depart- 


“which the May 1 issue of the Feceral Re- Close Relations of Private Business 


that paid the Marshall Field & Co. for its|serye Bulletin will contain, follow in full | 


which the May 1 issue of the Federal Re- 


text: 


The doliar volume of business of the 


District Attorney, who testified before the | reporting wholesale firms in this district 


Committee with regard to the Mayer set- 
tlement, declared that 
were reached despite the fact that Louis 
B. Beardslee, one of the Government eX- 
perts, placed a v 
on the Mayer property and t 


approximately $400,000. 


James Simpson, head of the aca 


Field concern, told the Committee tha 


the Marshall Field site cost the company | 


more than $4,000,000, taxes and interest 


computed. 


Substandard Labe! 
Ordered on Certain 
Canned Products 





Secretary Hyde Establishes 
New Federal Standards 
For Canned Cherries, 
Apricots and Tomatoes 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


Chief of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, stated today: “It is not the Admin- 


Congress that the labeling for substand- 
ard foods is intended to stigmatise unduly 
the article to which it is applied. The 
amendment makes it very clear that its 
purpose is to let the consumer know what 
goods are below standard, but it is our 
conception that a substandard product is 
wholesome and edible. If it were not, Its 


distribution would be illegal under the 
terms of the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act.” 


Substance of Standards 


In brief, the newly promulgated stand- 
| ards are as follows: 
| Canned apricots are the normally fila- 
| vored and normally colored canned food 
| consisting of (1) the normal and uniform 
| sized, tender, unpeeled, mature, unblem- 
ished, pitted, unbroken halves of the fruit 
;of the apricot tree, and (2) sugar solu- 
tion. ’ 
The weight of fruit in the container 1s 
|not less than three-fifths the weight of 


water which the sealed container will hold | 


at 68 degrees Fahrenheit, except that, 
when necessary to prevent crushing of the 
fruit, a tolerance not exceeding the 
weight of two average pieces is allowed. 
The liquid portion of the finished pro- 
duce reads not less than 16 degrees Brix 


(read at the proper temperature for the | 


instument used). A specific measure of 
the tenderness of the standard fruit 1s 
prescribed. 


Canned cherries are the normally fla- 
vored and normally colored canned fruit 
consisting of (1) the normal and umnl- 
form sized, fleshy, mature, unblemished, 
stemmed, whole fruit of the cherry tree, 
and (2) sugar solution. 

Weight of the Fruit 


The weight of fruit in the container is | 


not less than three-fifths the weight of 
which the sealed container will 
hold at 68 degrees Fahrenheit, e 
that, when necessary to prevent crushing 
of the fruit, a tolerance not exceeding the 
combined weight of three average units 
is allowed. The liquid portion of, the 


finished product reads not less than 16 


degrees Brix (read at the proper tem- 
perature for the instrument used.) Spe- 
cific measures of fitshiness and blemishes 
are prescribed. 

Canned tomatoes are the normally fla- 


|vored and normally colored canned food 
| consisting 


of the peeled, cored 
trimmed whole or large pieces of the ma- 
ture, red fruit of a tomato vine (Lyco- 
persicum esculentum), 


being packed, and 
(sugar, 


normal to the fruit 
with or without added seasoning 
salt.) Specific measures of color, 
sistency, and blemishes are prescribed. 


Nations to Consider 
Air Quarantine Rule 


Dr. Cumming to Present Con- 
ference Findings at Paris 


Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming, of | 


the Public Health Service, left Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 27 for Europe, where he 
will attend the sessions of the Health 
Section of the League of Nations at Gen- 
eva early in May and afterwards will visit 
the International Office of Public Hygiene 
of Paris to discuss international public 
health matters, it was announced orally 
April 29 at the Public Health Service. He 
will return to Washington about June 11, 
it was said. : 
Dr. Cumming, in his capacity as 

member of the International Office © 
Public Hygiene, will discuss at Paris the 


4 


recent recommendations of the Pan Amer-| 


ican Conference of Directors of Health 
to provide quarantine regulations to pre- 
vent the spreading of contagious diseases 
among American nations by airplane. The 
Pan American health conference assem- 
bled recently in Washington to discuss and 
to advance the recommendations, which 
originally had been drawn up by the Paris 
office. Dr. Cumming, who also is Director 
of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
presided over 
ence. 





Texas Representative 
Would Impeach Mr. Mellon 


Austin, Tex., April 29.—Articles of ,im- 
peachment against Andrew Mellon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, will be offered at 
the first day's session of the 72nd Con- 


gress by Representative Wright Patman | 


(Dem.), of Texarkana, Tex., it was an- 
nounced here yesterday by Mr. Patman. 

The articles will charge, Mr. Patman 
said, that Secretary Mellon holds owner- 
ship interest in forms of maritime com- 


istration’s conception of the purpose of | 


except | 


with or without the | 
d | 


t| 


the Washington confer- | 





| sequent to the conference. 


;evidence will 


in March showed a substantial increase, 


the final figures|largely seasonal, over February, but con- 


ltinued to be considerably smaller than a 
|year previous. The decrease of 16 per 


aluation of only $247,976 | cent, however, was the smallest since De- 
he highest | cember. 


| valuation of any Government expert was | 


Wholesalers Report Declines 


Declines of around 20 per cent con- 
tinued to be reported by wholesale deal- 
ers in cotton goods, stationery, and paper, 
and decreases in the sales of jewelry and 
diamonds again were even larger. Sales 
|of men’s clothing, shoes, and hardware 
also continued to be considerably smaller 
than in 1930, but the decreases were not 
as large as in February. 

Machine tool orders, reported by the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders Association, 
increased considerably over February, and 
the decline from a year previous, though 
| substantial, was the smallest in a number 
of months. The Silk Association of Amer- 
{ica reported yardage sales of silk goods in 
March more than 8 per cent above last 
year, the fifth consecutive increase in 


quantity sales compared with the previous 
| 


year. 

The value of stocks in all reporting lines, 
with the exception of drugs, continued to 
be substantially smaller than a year ago. 


Collections averaged slightly better than | 


in March, 1930. 


Department Store Sales 
Sales of reporting department stores in 


this district in March were 1.7 per cent | 


below those of a year previous. This was 
the smallest decline since May, 1930, due 
in part to the fact that March sales this 
;}year included a considerable part of the 


Easter trade, most of which last year was | 


done in April. The decreases in the sales 
reported by stores in New York City, 
southern New York State and capital dis- 
tricts were the smallest since last May, 
and the decline in sales of Bridgeport 
stores ‘was the smallest since April of 
last year. 

Sales of Westchester stores continued 
jto show an increase compared with a 
| year ago, and reporting stores in north- 
}ern New York State showed an increase 
| for the first time in almost a year. Sales 
in other localities continued to show 
| decreases ranging from 2 per cent to 11 


per cent, but in most cases the decreases | 


| were smaller than in the previous month. 


Sales of the leading apparel stores were | 


slightly larger than in March, 1930, the 
first increase in nearly a year. 


Stocks Reduced 


end of March, valued at retail prices, 
showed the largest reduction from a year 
previous ever reported to this bank. The 
rate of charge account collections during 
|March continued to be slightly lower 
than a year preivous. 

| The March sales of reporting chain 
|stores in this district were 3.6 per cent 
|smaller than in March, 1930, indicating 
little change in general from conditions 
}in February. The decreases in the sales 
of shoes and candy were considerably 
smaller than in February, probably re- 
flecting Easter buying in March this year, 
and the declines in the sales of 10-cent 
and variety chains were slightly smaller 
|}than in February. 

Drug and grocery chain-store organiza- 
| tions, however, reported slightly larger de- 
creases in sales compared with a year 
previous than in February. All types of 
chains continued to show smaller sales 
per store than a year ago with the ex- 


ception of candy, which showed a slight | 


increase, due in part to a reduction in 
the number of stores operated, and in 
part to the early date of Easter this year. 








New Textile Policies 
Outlined to President 


and | 


Night Work for Minors and 
Women Greatly Reduced 


President Hoover has received a let- 
ter from George A. Sloan, of New York, 


con- | president of the Cotton Textile Institute, 


Inc., informing him that constructive ac- 


|tions taken by the industry include the| 


| practical stopping of employment of wo- 
|}men and minors in night work, more defi- 


| nite knowledge as to production, stocks | 
§ | and distribution, and greater uniformity 


{of running time. 

These results, Mr. Sloan said, followed 
the conference held a year ago between 
|the Secretary of Commerce and cotton 
| mill executives and officials of the Insti- 
| tute arranged by the President. 

The letter, made public at the White 
Hcuse on April 29, follows in full text: 

Dear Mr. President: You will be glad to 
know the very favorable results which 
have come to the industry following the 
conference of a year ago, so kindly ar- 
ranged by you and the Secretary of Com- 
merce with a number of cotton mill exec- 
utives and officials of the Cotton Textile 
Institute, where the problems of the in- 
dustry were exhaustively discussed. 
| Asa result of constructive action in the 
|industry a large human service has been 
given in that employment of women and 
minors at night will practically cease. 
More definite knowledge as to produc- 
tion, stocks, and distribution has been ac- 
quired, and greater uniformity of run- 
ning time throughout the industry has 
been secured with a view to more sta- 
bilized employment and merchandising. 
Cooperative action was taken in promot- 
ing consumption of the products of the 
industry and in dealing with other mat- 
ters of public interest without in any way 
impairing the competitive character of 
the industry. 

Indeed, there is a feeling that the foun- 
dation has been laid for certain improve- 
ment, and while we are now entering a 


period of usual seasonal slackness, I hope | 
and believe that the mills will continue to | 


observe the sound policies developed sub- 
They promise 
much for an industry which for many 
years has been gravely in need of sta- 
bilization. 


sition. The Representative added that his 
be letters written by Mr. 
Mellon himself, dealing with ownership in 
the Aluminum Corporation of America, 
the Gulf Oil Company and the Standard 


merce forbidden to one in his official po- | Steel Company. 








Sales for March, However, 


Stocks of merchandise on hand at the | 


| 
| 


tons 








| that the withdrawal of funds for the pay- 
|}ment of taxes is offset by the payment out 
|of funds in the discharge of maturing debt 
and other payments. 
Working funds to carry the Government 
through the next quarter are secured in 
large part through the issue of new cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, falling due on a 
future tax payment date not more than a 
year off. Payment for these certificates 
does not itself withdraw funds from the 
|market because the practice is to sell the 
| certificates to banks throughout the coun- 
try and to permit the banks to make pay- | 
ment by creating deposit credits in favor 
| of the Government, duly secured, on which 
| the banks pay moderate interest. 


| These deposits are drawn on from time 
to time, but only as the Government ac- 
tually needs the funds for amounts to be} 
very shortly paid out and, hence, re- 
turned to the market. 

In 1929 the Treasury added to the flexi- | 
| bility of its short-term operations by se- | 
}curing authority to issue Treasury bills. 
These are noninterest-bearing obligations, 
maturing in about 90 days or less from 
{the date of issue. They are sold on a 
|discount basis through competitive bid- 
|ding, the market itself thus determining 
|the rate. On the $53,510,000 91-day bills 
allotted last week the interest rate aver- 
aged 1.33 per cent. 

Treasury bills can be issued at any time, 
thus minimizing the loss of interest which 
might result from borrowing in advance 
of actual need. The sale of Treasury 
bills, certificates of indebtedness, or other 
Government obligations, is handled | 
through the Federal reserve banks in a} 
| manner assuring appropriate distribution. 
| ‘To keep down interest charges and avoid 
| disturbance to the money market, the 
Treasury operates on a surprisingly small 
cash balance in the Federal reserve banks. 

This balance is kept normally at around 
$25,000,000. To keep the balance as_nearly 

as possible at such a figure requires con- 
stant vigilance on the part of the Treasury. 

Problem Invloved in 
| Handling the Debt 

The greatest financial problem left to| 
|} the Treasury as a result of the war iS, j 
|of course, the handling of the public debt. 
| At the close of the fiscal year 1919, the 
| interest-bearing debt stood at $25,234,000,- 
!000, which included $16,300,000,000 of Lib-| 
| erty Bonds maturing in from nine to 28 
years, though callable in from eight to 14 
years, and $7,100,000,000 of Victory Notes 
fand Certificates of Indebtedness, and 
$954,000,000 of War Savings Certificates | 
maturing within five years. 

The average rate of interest was 4.18} 
| per cent. The Treasury has worked con- 
|stantly for the reduction of the debt. At 
‘the close of the fiscal year 1930, the out- 
standing interest-bearing debt stood at 
$15,922,000,000, showing a reduction from 
| 1919 of $9,312,000,000. The average interest 
|}rate on the debt had been reduced from 
| 4.18 per cent to 3.81 per cent. 
| Congress granted authority to the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury to issue at his dis- 
| cretion, for refunding or other fiscal op- 


' 


| erations, almost any desired form of Gov- 
}ernment obligation, whether bonds matur- 
ing in five years or over, notes maturing in 
{from one to five years, interest-bearing 
certificates maturing in not more than a 
year, or ngninterest-bearing bills to be 
sold on a discount basis with maturities 
within a year. 

The Treasury has constantly studied 
credit conditions so as to take advantage 
of every opportunity to replace outstand- 
ing obligations with new obligations car- 
rying lower rates of interest. The annual 
savings in interest payments accom- 
plished by reduction and refunding of the | 
debt amount to $448,000,000. This re- 
duction is of vital help in meeting present 
conditions. | 


Provisions of Law 


Looking to Reduction 


In the discussion of present day fiscal 
problems the standing provisions of law 
looking to the reduction of the war debt 
are pertinent. In the war loan acts au- 
thorizing loans to foreign governments 
it was provided that any repayments of 
principal made by foreign governments 
on account of such loans should be ap- 
plied to the réduction of our own debt 

Foreign governments are permitted to 
pay principal and interest on their obli- 
gations in any interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States issued since April 
|6, 1917, and obligations which have been 
so delivered have been retired. Interest 
paid by foreign governments in cash, as 
|} it has been during the past year, simply 
forms part of the general receipts of the 
Government. 

Any payments of principal by foreign 
governments.on their cash loans and pay- 
ments of interest in the form of United 
States Government obligations have been 
the only substantial receipts other than 
tax receipts applied to the reduction of 
the debt. 

The other basic provision looking to the 
retirement of the debt is the sinking fund, 
established on July 1, 1920. Payments from | 
the sinking fund are applicable to the 
retirement of all bonds and notes issued 
under the several Liberty Loan Acts, in- 
cludfng those issued for refunding pur- 
poses as well as those originally issued. | 
The sinking fund is not a fund in the 
sense of an amount of cash or investments | 
set aside in a special account. It is a 
| permanent appropriation from the general 
revenues available annually for the pur 
pose of debt reduction. 

The amounts to be applied to the sink- 
ing fund are made up of two parts: First, 
a fixed amount of $253,404,864.87, which 
is equal to 2% per cent of the Liberty 
Bonds and Victory Notes outstanding July 
1, 1920, less the face amount of the obliga- 
tions of foreign governments held by the 
United States on that date; second, a 
cumulative amount equal to the interest 
which would have been payable during 
the fiscal year on bonds or notes pur- 
| chased, redeemed or paid out of the sink- 











to be in service in the latter part of 1931. 
.the arch span had been successfully constructed and the steel floor laid. 
between bearing points on the abutments, and is described as the largest arch span ever attempted; 17,000 


|the application 
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f steel entered into its constructio 


Assistant Secretary Ballantine Commends Cooperation of 
Public in Regard to Income Tax 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


ing fund during the fiscal year or previ- 
ous fiscal years. 

This cumulative amount increases each 
year and for the year 1930 it was in excess 
of $129,520,000. In the 11 years ended with 
1930 debt aggregating $3,187,468,000 face 
amount was retiréd through the sinking 
funds, amounting to about one-third of 
the debt retirem@mt during that period. 


Of the remainder of the reduction, $582,- 
000,000 was due to the payment of prin- 
cipal by foreign governments, $906,000,000 
to the payment by them of interest in the 
form of United States Government securi- 
ties, while the reduction accomplished 
through the application of surplus receipts 
of the Government during the period was 
$3,476,000,000. The balance of the reduc- 
tion was accomplished through application 
of certain miscellaneous receipts and re- 
duction in the general fund carried by 
the Government. 


The budget for 
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The bridge over the Kill von Kull between Port Richmond on Staten Island and Bayonne, N. J., con- 
structed under the direction of the Port of New York Authority, is nearing completion and is expected 
The report of the Chief Engineer says that on March 10, last, 


The arch measures 1,675 feet 






a; 
PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 29, 1931 





10:15 
Queen Rambai Barni of Siam called at 
the White House to -pay their respects 
to the President and Mrs. Hoover. 


a. m.—King Prajadhipok and 


11 a. m.—The President and Mrs. 
Hoover left the White House to return 
the call of the King and Queen of Siam, 
who are making their official stay while 
in Washington at the Larz Anderson 
residence, 2118 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W. 


12 m.—Dr. Jordan, of the University 
of Virginia, called. Subject of confer- 
ence not announced. 


12:15 p. m.—Representative Tread- 
way (Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass., called 
to discuss matters of interest to his 
State. 


| . Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 


| spondence. 





ceipts, including customs receipts of 
| $587,000,000, and miscellaneous internal 
revenues of about $628,000,000. Indeed, the 
| only internal revenue taxes other than the 


about 
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| Greeting Is Sen 
| To the Japanese 
_ By Mr. Stimson 


3 


|Secretary of State Broadcasts 
Message in Behalf of Na- 
tion on Birthday of the 
Emperor 





Tribute to the friendship existing be- 
| tween the United States and Japan was 
| paid by the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
| Stimson, in a radio address April 29 to 
|} Japan and the United States, broadcast 
;over the network of the National Broad- 
| casting Company. 
| The address, which was made on the 
|occasion of the birthday of the Emperor 
}of Japan, follows in full text: 


It is a great satisfaction to me, on this 
day of rejoicing in Japan, to speak a few 
words to the Japanese people, our friend- 
ly neighbors across the Pacific Ocean. We 
worked cordially together last year in Lon- 
don to bring about a limitation of naval 
armament and our success there proves 
our confidence in each other. 


Growth of Friendship. 


Both the United States and Japan made 
sacrifices in their naval programs, but 
each gained, I am convinced, a fleet which 
guarantees national security. But best of 
all, these nations, through their intimate 
association, made clear their aims and pur- 
poses and because these aims had no 
thought of aggression they built up a firm 
and lasting friendship. 

We can say in all sincerity and gratitude 
that no clouds lie along the broad expanse 
of the Pacific to hide one of our countries 
from the other. The ocean no longer 
separates but rather unites Japan and the 
United States. 


We in America have recently had an op- 
portunity to show our feeling toward Japan 
}in welcoming Their Imperial Highnesses 
|Prince and Princess Takamatsu. The 
spontaneous and enthusiastic welcome was 
because they represented Japan. 


Greetings Extended. 

As we learned to know them we wel- 
comed them for themselves as well and 
they will long be remembered for their 
high personal qualities. Such visits do 
much to augment international friendship 


1932 submitted to Con- | income tax returning revenue in very con-/| because as we know each other better we 


gress last December shows estimated debt} siderable volume were the tobacco taxes! shall more fully appregiate each other’s 


retirement for the fiscal year 1932 totaling 


$468,000,000, of which $409,000,000 is the 


j;estimated retirement through the opera- 


tion of the sinking fund. In past years 
of surplus receipts has 
made possible the reduction of the debt 
at a much more rapid rate than w 
originally contemplated. 

In raising the revenues the great instru- 
ment has been and is the income fax. 
Fcr the fiscal year 1930 the yield of this 
tax, including back taxes, was $2,411.000,- 


000, two-thirds of the total of all tax re- | 





GEORGE 



















amounting to $450,000,000, of which $360,- 
| 000,000 was the yield of the tax on cigar- 
ettes. 


| The Treasury has had remarkable suc- 
}cess in the collection of the income tax. 
| Taxpayers, it is true, are apt to think first 


|law, of admitted delays, uncertainties and 
changes of interpretation. When one looks 
| at the Treasury's tax problem in the large, 
however, the striking fact is that although 

[Continued 2.) 


on Page 9, Column 


WASHINGTON BI-CENTENNIAL 


| 
| 


good qualities. 

, And now, on behalf of the President and 
people of the United States, it is my honor 
and pleasure to extend birthday greetings 
to His Majesty the Emperor, to wish him a 
| long, happy and successful life in the ful- 








@S|of defects in the administration of the|fillment of his great task in ruling the 


nation. Coming as he does from a long 
line of rulers, the Emperor has inherited 
great qualities which, added to his own 
attainments, will give him the success 
which all America wishes for him on this 
anniversary. 
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1732-193 


two hundred years 








WO hundred years ago... a seaboard thinly fringed 


with a vigorous civilization . .. beyond; a towering 


continent of savage mountain, forest and plain. 


Now! Rivers bridged and cataracts harnessed, plains 


yielding to the plow and mountains girdled with highways 


of steel and stone and a united people honored in the high 


council of the nations. 


Two hundred years and a hundred million children of 


America pause to pay homage to the Father of their 


Country. 


To Washington, their c 


apital city, they turn; to the city 


which he brought to life and which, in death, is his shrine, 


The spirit of Washington bids you welcome to the 


George Washington Bi-C 


newest hotel. 
ti} 


m 


flat rate taxi fare). 


la 


entennial Celebration. 


The SHOREHAM is the capital’s 
Surrounded by beau- 
ful Rock Creek Park yet within 10 
inutes of the White House (35 cent 
Eight acres of 
wns, glass-enclosed swimming pool, 


riding stables. 


$5 single 


Rates: $8 double 








The 
SHOREHAM 


at Calvert Street 


Connecticut Avenue 


Washington, D. C. 


L. Gardner Moore, Manager 
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Cold Weather 
And Rains Hold | 


Back Farm Work | 



















































































Crop Growth Retarded in. 
Some Places, Weekly Re-| 
view of Department of | 
Agriculture States 





Low temperatures, frost, and rains dur- | 
ing the last week were unfavorable for 
field work on farms, and there was some 
retardation of growth of crops, but little 
or no damage to staple crops, the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture, stated 
April 29 in its weekly review of weather 
and crop conditions. Drought and blow- | 
ing of the soil damaged Spring wheat. | 
The review follows in full text: 


At the beginning of the week tempera- 
tures had fallen considerably in east-cen- | 
tral sections, while a moderate depression | 
brought general precipitation from the 
Mississippi River eastward. At the same 
time a “low” was charted over the South- 
west and this storm moved slowly across 
the country from the 24th to the 27th, 
bringing widespread rain or snow to prac- 
tically all sections from the central Great 
Plains eastward. Except for the passage 
of this “low,” weather conditions were 
dominated by high pressure, with corre- 
spondingly low temperatures in most sec- | 
tions. 

Temperatures for the week were consid- 
erably below normal in central trans- 
Mississippi States where the departures 
ranged from 12 degrees to as much as 15 
degrees. It was also quite cool for the 
season in the Southwest and the northern 
Great Plains where the minus departures 
averaged around 10 degrees. Rather warm 
weather prevailed in Pacific Coast States, 
especially in the far Northwest where plus 
departures of from 8 degres to 11 degrees 
were noted; moderate excesses occurred in 
southern Florida and in the Northeast. 


Minimum Temperatures Lower 


Minimum temperatures were well below 
those of last week, although the line of | 
freezing did not extend much farther 
southward. The minima ranged around 
40 degrees in the South, except along the 
immediate Gulf Coast, while freezing 
weather was not reported farther south 
than southern Kansas, except for local 
reports from the Ohio Valley and the Ap- 
palachian Mountain region. The lowest 
reported for the*week from a first-order 
station was 12 degrees above zero at Yelf 
lowstone Park, Wyo., on April 23. . 


Precipitation was again moderate to 
heavy in the central parts of the country, 
especially in the lower Great Plains and | 
the lower Ohio and Missouri Valleys | 
where the amounts ranged from 0.75 to} 
over 1.50 inches. There were also bene- 
ficial rains in the eastern Ohio Valley, in- | 
cluding Kentucky, where many stations 
reported 1.50 to 3 inches for the week. | 
Elsewhere in the Eastern States moderate | 
to rather generous precipitation occurred. 
It was again dry in the Northwest, with 
large areas having no rain during the pe- 
riod, but in“the’ far Southwest there were 
some rather heavy local falls, with two 
stations in southern California reporting 
well over one inch. 


Warm Weather Needed 


The prevailing low temperatures and 
moderate to heavy rains made generally 
unfavorable conditions for field work 
throughout the central part of the coun- 
try. Frosts were reported in many sec- 
tions south to Kentucky and northwestern 
Texas, but there was no widespread harm 
to staple crops, although early gardens 
and some tender varieties of vegetation 
were nipped. Warm weather is now needed 
rather generally throughout the country 
for germination of new seedings and sat- 
isfactory growth. The additional mois- 
ture was very beneficial, with increased |. 
penetration, in the Ohio and lower Mis- 
souri Valleys, and the condition of the) 
topsoil is satisfactory in these areas. | 


In the Northwest it remained generally 
dry, with the cold weather retarding ger- 
mination of early seeded grains. There 
were some reports of soil blowing in the 
Spring wheat region, but to the westward 
conditions were more serious, with general 
blowing noted in the Pacific Northwest, 
attended by more or less damage, prin- | 
cipally to wheat, which was blown out 
locally. | 

The moderate to heavy rains in the far} 
Southwest were very beneficial for all dry 
land crops, with general improvement 
noted, except that some grains and pas- 
tures in California had become too dry to 
revive. The increased moisture in other 
parts of this area was of material benefit 
in replenishing irrigation and storage 
reservoirs, while in southern Arizona the| 
amounts received were equivalent to a 
good irrigation. 


Wheat Conditions Vary | 


Small Grains.—In the western Winter | 
wheat belt there was little or no injury 
to the crop by the freezes of this week 
and the latter part of last week, although 
there was some retardation of growth; the 
crop is jointing to southern Kansas. In 
the eastern part of the belt progress and 
condition varied from fair to excellent, | 
with the crop now well supplied with} 
moisture; too rank growth is noted in 
some places. In the Pacific Northwest 
there was more or less injury by soil} 
blowing, and the winds depleted soil mois- 
ture rapidly; local reports of freezing were 
received, but the crop is still in satis- 
factory condition. Elsewhere Ytinter wheat 
is doing well, with the moisture in Cali- 
fornia of some benefit. 

In the Spring Wheat Belt the soil is 
too dry in parts for germination, with 
some further blowing; seeding is largely 
completed. Oats are generally up to good 
to excellent stands in central sections, but 
in some more northern portions of the 
country there was slight frost injury; they 
are growing well in the South. 











Corn Planting Delayed 


Corn.—The low temperatures and gen- 
eral precipitation caused practically com- 
plete suspension of planting operations 
in the main Corn Belt, with some scat- 
tered reports of frost injury to the early 
crop. In the Southwest the cold was very 
detrimental, with but little advance noted, 
and corn is generally backward in this 
area. Elsewhere in the South planting is 
advancing well, being nearly completed 
in places, although growth was slow lo- 
cally. 

Cotton.—In the western Cotton Belt 
coolness retarded growth of the early- 
planted, while to the eastward somewhat 
more favorable conditions prevailed. 


In Texas there was some frost damage 
from central portions northward, while the 
crop is backward, and its condition is only 
fair; chopping is under way along the 
lower coast, but stands are only fair, due 

. to the cold and to the dry topsoil. In 
Oklahoma cotton planting was mostly sus- 
pended, and germination is poor, account 
of cold, wet soil; planting is unusually 
late. In the central parts of the belt 
progress in planting, germination, and 
growth varied widely, with good advance 
in parts, but only poor progress in others. 

In the eastern belt, except in the ex- 
treme northeast, planting made rather sat- 
isfactory advance, although germination 
was slow. In Georgia the condition of 








the crop is fairly good, and chopping has 
advanced northward to Macon. 
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Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- 
ison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 
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Coal Reserves of Nation Believed 


Government Geologist Estimates Unmined Fields Contain 


consequent loss of all pillars. When all{States known, and have their limits been | 
these possible sources of loss are consid- | determined? 
|ered the assumption of 30 per cent for loss} tion, but, owing to the field work of Fed-| 
}eral and State geological surveys, it can} 
Continuing, Mr. Campbell stated that |be answered in the affirmative, at least | 
as regards all the fields of commercial | 
There are some small areas | 
information is avail- 


seems fairly reasonable.” 


“as the high-rank coals ofthe East ap> | 
proach exhaustion, s 
greatest importance to determine not the : , 
grand total of coal of all kinds remaining | about which little 
unmined but the amount of each kind or | able, and of course any estimate of their | 
| coal content is nothing more than a guess. 


class. 


bituminous or 
coking coals are being exhausted very | made, but most of the coal fields are well 
rapidly, and sooner or later we will be| known and their limits have been fairly | 
face to face with the problem of finding 
substitutes for them. 


Thus the anthracite, 


Sufficient for Hundreds of Years 


More Than Three Trillion Tons 





[Continued from Page 1.) 


it becomes of the interest. 





the semi- 


smokeless coal, and the! For a few such fields guesses 


| well determined. 





This is an important ques- | 


| In the better known fields of the East 

“The records of production published | the number and thickness of the coal beds| and practices and to determine, if pos- | 
by the Geological Survey and the Bureau) have been fairly well determined by de-| sible, the thinnest beds that will be mined | 
of Mines have distinguished only between, veloped mines, by surface prospects, and! when all the thicker beds have been ex-| 
bituminous coal and Pennsylvania an-|by drill holes, put down for this specific|hausted. In these estimates 14 inches was | 











business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 


Chart Legend: 1930 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
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entirely on the high-rank coals of the} 
East; leaving no data available on the} 
lower-rank coals of the West. It seemed} 
jbest not to attempt to determine the 
weight of each kind or class of coal, but 
|to adopt some figure that would be a fair | 
average for all kinds. 

It was finally decided that 1.3 is about 
the average specific gravity of coals -in 
general, and the accompanying estimates | 
were made on that basis. As a cubic foot| 
of water weighs 62.5 pounds, a cubic foot} 
of coal with a specific gravity of 1.3 would | 
weigh 62.5x1.3 equals 81.35 pounds. On|! 
this basis an acre of coal one foot thick 
would weigh about 1,770 net tons, and 
a square mile of coal one foot thick would | 
weigh 1,132,560 net tons. in recent years} 
the Bureau of Mines has made many de- 
terminations of the specific gravity of) 
various kinds of coal, which show that the 
assumed figure of 1.3 is low and that the| 
estimates given herewith would be some- | 
|what higher if the true specific gravity | 
| had been used in the computation. 


All stores 


All stores 


| 
| In commercial work none but beds that | 
are thick enough to be profitably mined 
at the present time are considered, but as 
the object of these estimates is to deter- 
|mine approximately the amount of coal} 
that will be ultimately available, it is| 
necessary to look far beyond present needs | 


have been 
All stores 


All stores 


thracite. I have attempted in the present | purpose or drilled with some other object| adopted as the minimum thickness for | 
estimates to divide the production accord-|in view, such as the discovery of petro-| bituminous and higher-rank coals, 2 feet 


ing to the different great classes of coal} leum. 
that have heretofore been recognized in| generally so well known, because there are lignite. 

fewer mines, and less drilling has been 
done for the purpose of testing the coals.| as soon as the coal beds near the surface 
Surface prospecting, however, has been| are exhausted, deeper ones will be mined, | 
| carried on in almost every field, and this| put there is necessarily a limit in depth| 
work, together with natural outcrops and | to profitable mining. 
the evidence afforded by burned coal, has! on this point is the depth to which coal 
given data by which, for most fields, fairly mining is carried on today in foreign! 


estimates 


anthracite of various kinds, semibitumi- 
nous céal, 


coal and 


In his estimates of coal reserves at the 
end of 1928, Mr. Campbell determined that 
were in™‘reserve 
999,959,000 net tons of anthracite of vari- 
, 55,031,875,000 net tons of semi- 
bituminous coal, 
of bituminous coal, 818,238,781,000 of sub- 
bituminous coal 
tons of lignite. 

Further discussion of the estimates as 


there 


ous kinds 


stated by 
Are all 


of original tonnage, namely, | 
2 : : 2 | 
bituminous coal, subbituminous 


lignite.” 


at that time 16,- 


good estimates can be made. 


1,359,608,317,000 net tons 


and 939,502,436,000 net} be known. Unfortunately at 


Mr. Campbell, follows: 


‘specific gravity of coal 
the coal fields of the United 


those that had been published 


fy 


In the West the coal beds are not/for subbituminous coals, and 3 feet for 


As all estimates of coal in the ground 
are expressed in tons, it is essential that|depth of more than 3,500 feet, it seems| 
the weight of the various kinds of coal| reasonable to assume that eventually all 


All stores 


It is recognized by all engineers that 


All stores 
The only evidence | 


countries where coal is scarce. As mining} 


in such countries has already reached a| 4!! stores 


the time! coal beds within 3,000 feet of the surface | 


these estimates were made—about 20 years! might be considered easily accessible and | 
|ago—there were few determinations of the| that beds at even greater depths might be 
available; 


and | worked at a profit. The present estimates 
were made | are limited to a depth of 3,000 feet. 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS | 


for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the, years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index numher 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending April 25 where available. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 
report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 
ganizations. 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not includin 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; sala 
part-time employes), F: 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


Belleville, N. J., 1930 Population, 26,974 
B Cc 















A D E 
na Wee Se Race oe eek nek 278 305 $6,991,349 100.00 $801,362 
independents .......... 236 229 5,552,612 79.42 724,611 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 36 70 1,373,832 19.65 56,151 
All other types of organization...... 6 6 64,905 .93 20,600 
Carteret, N. J., 1930 Population, 13,339 
A B Cc D E 
Reema chide aan geeks cent one 213 193 $3,747,550 100.00 $544,219 
independents .......+5. 193 161 3,252,540 86.79 488,531 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 7 13 259,451 6.92 14,311 
All other types of organization...... 13 ‘9 235,559 6.29 41,377 
Cliffside Park, N. J., 1930 Population, 15,267 
A B Cc D E 
wk ha Rak DAA cata eas wala ma aaa e 189 177 $3,672,578 100.00 $641,148 
independents .......... 180 157 3,252,877 88.57 625,765 
UMIGS) crccecee 7 13 282.789 7.70 12,434 
All other types of organization..... 2 7 136,912 3.73 2,949 
Clifton, N. J., 1930 Population, 46,875 
A B Cc D E 
Scheer ed dee ans ba 8G leans 399 482 $9,544,195 100.00 $1,080,744 
independents. .......... 349 308 6,614,110 69.30 899,589 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 35 72 1,407,497 14.74 54,509 
All other types of organization...... 15 102 1,522,588 15.96 135,655 
Elizabeth, N. J., 1930 Population, 114,589 
A B Cc D E 
Ose Paenbageeegae de oapanacad 2,183 4,094 $62,701,110 100.00 $8,016,746 
independents ..... 2,417 38,816,030 61.91 5,497,998 
Chains (four or more units) .. 991 13,300,802 21.21 946,797 
All other types of organization 686 10,584,278 16.88 1,571,951 
Englewood, N. J., 1930 Population, 17,805 
A B Cc D E 
372 924 $13,447,946 100.00 $1,764,682 
independents 315 652 9,874,405 73.43 1,455,145 
Chains (four or more units) . 37 138 1,884,704 14.02 91,844 
All other types of organizatio , 20 134 1,688,837 12.55 217.693 
Garfield, N. J., 1930 Population, 29,739 
A B #@ Cc D E 
jenenens nea 364 255 $6,891 .297 100.00 $1,119.97" 
independents 350 22" g.ce" se es a. 
Chains (four or more units) ° 13 33 683.241 9.92 61,806 
All other types of organization...... 1 4 
Hackensack, N. J., 1930 Popul 
A B Cc 
Sah Racal a ala ceedbahenean 505 1,486 $22." *4"" - 
Single-store independents ..... oes 403 885 14,535,070 63.61 2,000,690 
Chains (four or more units) ......-. 66 416 4,950,642 21.67 264,491 
All other types of organization...... 36 185 3,362,889 14.72 392,589 
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Slight Progress 
In Employment 
In Middle West 


| nine 
Conditions in March Were 
| Reported as Improved in 
| States of the East North 
Central District 


| Slight improvement in employment 
| conditions was reported in States of the 

East North Central District, according to 
|the monthly review of the Employment 
| Service, Department of Labor. (An offi- 
| cial synopsis @{ the report was printed in 
| the issue of April 27.) The section deal- 
| ing with East North Central States fol- 
| lows in full text: 


| East North Central District 


| (Including the States of Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin) 


Illinois 
Reports throughout the State indi- 
| cate that unemployment decreased slightly 
in March and that favorable weather 
conditions permitted Spring activities to 
| start earlier than usual. Production and 


| 

| employment in several units of the steel 
j}industry and automobile accessory fac- 
| tories increased slightly; however, the elec 
| trical plants, foundries, machine shops, 
| furniture and woodworking. establish- 
ments, printing plants, meat-packing 
plants, iron and steel mills, automobile- 
| accessory factories, farm-implement 
plants, and other idustries continued to 
| operate below normal, with reduced forces 
|in most instances. There was an increase 
|in building, but this did not absorb the 
large surplus of building-crafts men. Rail- 
|road maintenance-of-way forces were in- 
| creased, with a lesser increase noted in 
| transportation forces. River and lake 
traffic will soon increase in volume, which 
| will furnish additional employment. Pro- 
duction and employment in the bitumi- 
nous-coal mines continued below normal 
and considerable part-time employment 
obtained in this industry. Agricultural ac- 
| tivities increased and many men were 
| furnished with employment. State, city, 
and county road work and municipal im- 
| provements gave employment to a num- 
ber of men, and additional workers will 
be engaged during the next 30 days. 
Waterway construction projects in several 
sections of the State provided additional 
employment. A general surplus of labor 
prevailed in all localities during March. 


Indiana 
While manufacturing activity continued 
below normal, the employment situation 
improved slightly during March. A num- 
ber of plants worked part time with re= 


duced forces; however, operations and 
employment in the larger iron and steel 
mills showed a slight advance. Some of 
| the automobile plants and allied factories 
reported a gradual increase in production 
schedules, and many furloughed workers 
were recalled. Building is expected to in- 
crease in volume early in April. The 
shops and several other departments of 
the railroad industry worked part time, 
and a number of these workers were tem-= 
porarily unemployed. Production and em- 
ployment in the coal industry showed a 
seasonal reduction. The resumption of 
seasonal activities in the agricultural sec- 
tions of the State absorbed a number of 
| workers. State and county road con- 
struction and municipal improvement 
projects will Start as soon as weather con- 
ditions permit. A general surplus of la- 
bor was reported from all sections of the 
State at the close of March. 


Ohio 


A slight improvement in the employ- 
| ment situation occurred in several indus- 
tries throughout the State during March; 
| however, part-time employment prevailed 
jin a large number of plants, and there 
| was a plentiful supply of factory work- 
ers, building-trades men, and unskilled ® 
| laborers in all localities. Production and 
| employment in the iron and steel indus- 
try, pottery plants, automobile factories, 
and sheet and tin-plate mills increased 
somewhat.’ The rubber and tire plants 
maintained close to normal schedules. 
Several foundries reemployed a number 
of workers. Building was practically at a 
standstill in many localities; however, 
large building and construction programs 
| are contemplated for early release. Rail- 
road maintenance work, State and county 
|road construction, and municipal im- 
provements scheduled to start in April 
| Should gradually relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation during the ensuing month, 
There was sufficient farm help available 
for all requirements. 



















Michigan 

Employment increased slightly in sev- 
eral of the major industries throughout 
the State; however, a large number of 
plants and factories operated on curtailed 
schedules, and considerable part-time 
employment continued during March. The 
recalling of many workers during the past 
few months has reduced the volume of un- 
employment. The irofX and steel mills, 
machine shops, foundries, automobile and 
automobile-accessory factories, rubber-tire 
plants, automobile body factories, and 
chemical and salt plants showed a further 
gradual increase, while employment in 
the transportation lines, railroad yards,¥ 
and shipping terminals showed very lit- 
tle improvement. The opening of lake 
and river navigation within the next few 
absorb many men. Large 
programs are planned in the 
} larger cities; and municipal improve- 
| ments, highway construction, and agricul- 
tural activities will increase the demand 
|for labor as the Spring advances. Some 
unemployment was reported in virtually 
all localities, especially noticeable in the 
larger cities: 









F 
$604,936 
465,818 
127,912 
11,206 


Wisconsin 
There was a slight increase in several 
|of the major industries during March, 
F |but part-time schedules and reduced 
saa | forces continued in various plants. Full- 
22.496 | time operations prevailed in several 
7,600 | paper mills, machine shops, iron and steel 
plants, woolen mills, and a number of 
a miscellaneous establishments. Curtailed 
eas schedules continued in the knitting mills, 
123, ‘og | Woodworking plants, railroad shops, cer- 
205.364 tain paper mills, and in several other in- 
dustries. An increase in employment was 
noted in the shoe, rubber and granite in- 
dustries. The coal docks continued op- 
erations on a part-time basis. Building 
was not particularly brisk, and a surplus 
of building-trades men was reported in 
F | all the principal cities. Road construc- 
$1,574,534 tion and municipal projects engaged 
1,136-283 | workers in some sections. While employ- 
241 3:5 | ment in the railroad shops and yards con- 
tinued below normal, a slight increase in 
maintenance-of-way forces was reported, 
Considerable unemployment was still ap- 
parent among factory workers and skilled 
and unskilled laborers. Sufficient farm 
labor was available in all localities. 
(The survey of conditions in States 
of the west north central district 
will be published in full tert in the 
issue of May 1.) 
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“Change Proposed 
In Fire Insurance 
Acts in Wisconsin 





Creation of Actuarial Bureau 
And Double Taxation for | 
Unauthorized Companies | 


Would Be Provided | 


Mapison, Wis., April 29. | 


Two bills have been filed in the Wis-| 
consin Legislature by Assemblyman Mau- 
the for the Interim Committee on Fire 
Insurance in line with recommendations 
in the Committee’s recent report. 

One bill (A. 943) substitutes a new fire 
insurance rating law for the present reg-| 
ulations. Under its provisions every in- 
surer must belong to an actuarial bureau 
which may consist of one or more in- 
surers. Such bureaus must have their 
offices in Wisconsin and their names shall 
in no way indicate that they are Official 
State bureaus. 

All rating schedules and underwriting 
%ules must be filed with the Insurance 
Commissioner and are not to be effective | 
until approved by him. They must be 
reasonable, with the burden of proof of 
showing this resting with the insurers. 





| 
Rate Hearings Proposed | 

Changes in rates of any class, sched- 
ules, underwriting rules, and classification | 
or ratings of cities are to be considered | 
at public hearings at the motion of the 
Insurance Commissioner or at the re- 
quest of any interested party. If no hear- 

b ing is held, the changes become effective 
upon filing if approved by the Commis- 
sioner. The Commissioner may review 
any rate or underwriting rule and after 
public hearing may order a change if 
found unreasonable or _ discriminatory. 
Provision is made for uniform deviations 
from bureau rates if reasonable. 

Another requirement is that the Insur- 
ance Commissioner shall establish a classi- 
fication of fire insurance risks and the 
underwriting experience for each class is 
to be compiled by the actuarial bureaus 
and filed with the Insurance Commis- 
sioner. 


Advisory Committee 
It is also provided in the bill that an 
advisory committee of seven members 


shall be appointed by the Governor to con- 
fer with the Insurance Commissioner on 
problems affecting the regulation of fire 
insurance. 

The other bill (A. 944) sponsored by the 
committee relates to unauthorized insur- 
ance. 
be subject to taxation at double the rate 
charged authorized companies. 
would be required to verify the fact that 
each insurer involved in a loss is an ad- 
mitted company. 

Under the bill the Insurance Commis- 
sioner is authorized to obtain from any 
insured in the State a sworn statement 
relative to his property and complete in- 
formation about his fire insurance. If it 
is found that the insurance is in unau- 
thorized companies the Commissioner is 
directed to collect from the property owner 
a tax of 2 mills on the insurable value of 
this property for fire department dues. 





Popular Appeal Described 
In Educational Radio 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


are put on the air, expecially through the 
agricultural colleges, and they are given 
first hand information on the market price 
of various products. Weather forecasts 
re made and news flashes presented. 

Professors of animal husbandry, agri- 
culture and similar subjects appear before 
the microphone and discuss in popular 
style facts of utmost interest to the alert 
farmer. They touch upon prices, plant- 
ing, stock raising, fertilizers, marketing 
and production. Men learned and trained 
in various fields, business, law, medicine 
and the other profession, from time to 
time give informing talks. 


{persons working part-time—less than the | 


| their regular jobs, and should therefore be 


All such insurance companies would | 


Adjusters | 





ees 





Industry Cooperation to Aid Business 


During Depression, Says Mr. Lamont 


Secretary of Commerce Finds Collective Action Is Import- 
ant Factor and Says There Is No Sound Reason to Fear Un- 
employment Is Permanent 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


of individuals enumerated on this sched- 
ule, so that it was obviously in their in-| 
terest to count all of the unemployed. | 
The enumerators were instructed to re- 
cord on the unemployment schedule in- 
ormation regarding every person, ordi- 
arily in the gainfully occupied class, who 
was not at work on the day before the 


| 
| 


/enumerator called. 


All of the persons enumerated on the 
unemployment schedules were then di- 
vided into seven classes. Class A, includ- 
ing those who were “out of a job, able 
to work and looking for a job,” was obvi- 
ously the most significant and important 
group, including nearly all of those we 
have in mind when speaking of the “un- 
employed.” Class B included those who 
reported themselves as “having jobs” but 
not working and not receiving pay on the 
day before the enumeration. 


This group consisted in large part of 


full number of days each week—and also 
a number who had been laid off from 


considered as temporarily unemployed. 


The other five classes included persons | 
returned as out of a job because of sick- 
ness or disability; having jobs but idle 
for the same reason; out of a job but not 
looking for work; having jobs but volun- 
tarily idle without pay; and having jobs 
and drawing pay through not at work, i. e., 
those on vacation. Obviously, practically 
| all of the persons in these last five groups 
|constitute a type of unemployment which | 
can not be considered an industrial or 
economic problem. 


|Proportion of Population 
| Unemployed Shown 


In order to provide some information on | 

the extent of unemployment as promptly 
as possible, and to avoid the delay involved 
}in punching the millions of cards neces- 
sary for a complete mechanical tabulation, 
| an immediate hand count was made of the 
number enumerated in Class A. Prelimi- | 
nary results were published in August, 
| 1930, and the final returns for this class 
| showed 2,429,062 persons, or about 2 per | 
cent of the population, as out of a job, 
able to work, and looking for a job in 
April, 1930. 

These figures were criticized in some 
sections of the press and in Congress in| 
| two respects; first, as being altogether too 
small a number, and second, as being pur- 
posely misleading in stating the percentage 
of unemployed as a fraction of the total 
population, rather than as a proportion | 
of the total number of gainfully occupied 
persons. 

With respect to the latter criticism, I 
might state that the Census Bureau was 
able to obtain figures on total population 
| very early by means of a hand count, but 
that even now, a year later, we do not have 
| complete figures on the number of gain- 
}iully occupied persons, so that such a 
comparison at the time the unemployment 
|results were released would have been 
quite impossible. 

As months went by and industrial con- | 
ditions grew steadily worse, discussion of | 
unemployment continued, and more and| 
more extravagant guesses, some running | 
jas high as 


10,000,000 to 12,000,000 were 
advanced in support of movements to ob- | 
tain equally extravagant appropriations | 
from Federal funds. It was obvious, of | 
course, that unemployment had increased 
considerably by mid-Winter, partly from 
seasonal causes, so that it was decided 
to take a special Census of Unemployment 
in 19 of the largest cities at a time which 
it was believed would represent the low- 
est point of the depression. | 


Actual courses are broadcast from some | 


stations at fixed times as part of their 
programs. Subjects in business, law, home 
economics, literature, 
are given. Even dancing has been taught 
on occasions. 

Considerable attention is given to health. 
Directors of physical education and quali- 
fied persons from the medical profession 
have presented highly valuable informa- 
tion through the educational stations. 

The programs which the Office of Ed- 
ucation is now studying disclose that the 
educational station is not narrow in scope 
and that it has taken into account the 
varied tastes of its public. 
close is an effort to spread important 
knowledge in a manner which will be of 
use and enjoyment to those who listen. 


Applications for Wireless 
And Broadcasting Permits 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission were made public 
April 29 as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 





WBZA, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
Boston, Mass., modification of construction 
permit to extend completion date to Aug 
5, 1931 

WABI, Pine Tree Broadcasting Corp 
Bangor. Me, construction permit to change 
frequency from 1,200 ke 1.180 k« in- 
crease power from 100 w. to 500 \y change 
equipment and move transmitter to a lo- 
cation to be determined in Penobscot 

& County. Me 
¢@ WPAW. Shartenberg & Robinson Co., Paw- 


tucket, R. I., construction 
changes in equipment. 


permit to make 











WAAB, Bay State Broadcasting Corp., 21 
Brookline Ave Boston, Mass license to 
eover construction permit granted April 3,- 
1931. to move transmitter to Quincy, Mass 

KQV,. Doubleday-Hill Electric Co., Invest- 
ment Bidg Pittsburgh, Pa construction 
permit to install new equipment. 

D. R. Wallace. Tulsa, Okla., construction 
permit to erect a new station to use 1,210 
ke., 100 w., unlimited hours 


KRLD Radio Corp.. Akard and Commerce 


Sts.. Dallas Tex., license to cover construc- 
tion permit granted Dec 19, 1930, for new 
equipment 

WKBH, Callaway Music Co., La Crosse 
Wis. change hours of operation from shar- 
ing with KSO, to unlimited to 7 p. m., di- 
vide remaining hours with KSO. (Hours 
specified.) 

KFLV, Rockford Broadcasters, Inc., Rock- 
ford, Ill., license to cover construction per- 
mit granted Jan. 20, 1931, for new equip- 
ment 

KGFX, Dana McNeil, 510 Summit S&t., 


Pierre. S. Dak.. construction permit to make 
changes in equipment 
KGIZ, Grant City Park Corp., Grant City, 


y Mc.. license to cover construction permit 
granted Jan. 13, 1931, for change in equip- 
ment 


KSO, Berry Seed Company, Clarinda, Iowa, 
modification of license to change hours of 
operation from sharing with WKBH to un- 
limited daytime until 6 p. m., divide with 
WKBH at night. (Hours specified.) 

KXRO, Inc., Aberdeen, Wash., modification 
of construction permit to move transmitter 
and studio locally. 

KUJ, Paul R. Heitmeyer, Walla Walla, 
Wash., license to cover construction permit 
granted March 3, 1931, for change in equip- 
mient. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 


Alamo Broadcasting Co., Inc portable, 


Bexer County, Tex., construction permit for 
1,420 kc., 100 w., special experimental fo be 
used in ascertaining suitable location for 
broadcasting station KTAP, San Antonio, 
Tex 

KOE, Acronautical Radio, Inc., Cheyenne, 
Wyo., modification of construction permit 
for extension of construction period to 90 


days after May 11, 1931. 

Standard Shipping Co., on ship “Stand- 
ard,”’ license for radio on ship. Frequencies 
to be determined by Commission, 1 to 2 w. 
Special experimental service, 


music and the like | 


What they dis 


Results of Special 
Unemployment Count 


The 4,700 special enumerators who were 
employed on this task made a complete 
house-to-house canvass of every dwelling 
place in these cities. The field work was 
commenced Jan. 15 and the last schedule 
was received in Washington on March 2 
The results, published about the middle of 
March, showed a total of 1,932,000 jobless 
persons in those 19 cities, from which it 
was estimated that there were upwards of 
6,000,000 in the United States unemployed 
in the latter part of January. 

In some quarters—and curiously enough | 
some which believed the April results were 
too low—the results of the January cen-| 
sus were criticized as exaggerating the sit- 
uation, but generally speaking there were 
few criticisms of this estimate. But some 
observers cited the January estimate as a 
vindication of their criticism of earlier 
figures and of their own high estimates. 
An examination of the course of business 
during the period from April, 1930, to 
January, 1931, however, shows quite clearly 
that there had been a large increase in 
unemployment between the two dates. 

At the time of the April count we were 
in the sixth month of depression and 
business generally was considerably above 


the low point reached in the following 
Winter Public utilities, wvailroads and 
many large industrial enterprises were 


jcarrying forward construction programs 
in accordance with the agreements reached 
at the President's conferences in the Fal 
of 1929 

Furthermore, seasonal unemployment 
in April is normally less by nearly 500,000 
than in January 
was taken, in January, we were nine 
months deeper in depression than at the 
time of the first count, and seasonal un- 
employment was at 
the year. 


Estimate of Total Number 


| Of Idle Is Confirmed 


| lines. 
| overproduce and pile up stocks of goods 


When the second census | 


the highest level of | 





many lines of trade and industr 
a low ebb for the year. 

This type of unemployment is not, un- | 
der normal conditions, serious, because it 
generally involves not more than a few 
weeks or at most two or three months 
idleness for each individual. Since these 
workers are regularly employed during 
the remainder of the year and are thus 
able to maintain themselves during these 
expected periods of idleness, they do not 
become a part of the general problem 
of unemployment. 

As a matter of fact, the only kind of 
unemployment that gives cause for anxiety 
is that class of abnormal unemployment | 
which is the inevitable by-product of such 
depressions as we are now going through, 
and this is the serious problem confronting 
the country today. The total of 6,000,000 
for last January—which I am happy to 
say has already been reduced somewhat 
by the slight improvement in business dur- 
ing the first quarter—may safely be as- 
sumed to include 1,500,000 of seasonally 
unemployed. 


This indicates that 


y reach; 
| 


the abnormal or 


depressional unemployment amounted to} 
| 4,500,000 in that month, or somewhat less 


than 10 per cent of the total number 
of workers in the country. But the fig- 
ures and charts published by various sta- 
tistical agencies and our own studies in 
the Department of Commerce indicate that 
the general volume of business has fallen 
to a point some 25 to 30 per cent below 
normal, while some important industries, 
such as steel, are operating at little bet- 
ter than 50 per cent of capacity. 


Is there any reason to believe that, 
when business has regained this 25 or 30 
per cent loss and returned to normal vol- 
ume, this 10 per cent of the workers will 
not be readily absorbed by industry? 

Certainly there was no serious unem- 
ployment problem during the period from 
1923 to 1929. The subject was not dis- 
cussed in Congress and did not appear on 
the front page of newspapers. You may 
say that that was an abnormal period 
during which we overproduced in many 
But a country does not continue to 


year after year for six or seven years. 
The bulk of the goods produced during 
that period was being currently purchased 
and consumed. 


| Excess in Business Volume 


Confined to Few Industries 


According to reliable statistical meas- 
ures the volume of business did not aver- 
age more than 5 per cent above normal, 
and this excess was confined largely to 
a few of the newer and more rapidly grow- 
ing industries. Inventories of most raw 
materials and finished goods were not ex- 
cessive during this prosperous period, and 
stocks did not become abnormally large 
until the depression actually set in. Un- 
doubtedly, due to easy credit and install- 
ment selling, there was a large volume of 
finished goods only partially paid for in 
the homes of buyers. 


And, of course, whatever surplus stocks 


| of goods existed at the end of 1929 have 


not yet been entirely absorbed; because of 
the paralysis of buying power resulting 
from curtailed incomes, actual and “paper” 
stock market losses and the fear and un- 
certainty engendered by the speculative 
collapse. By and large, however, business 
was not more than normally prosperous 
during this period, yet unemployment of 
an abnormal character was virtually non- 
existent. Is it not reasonable to suppose, 
therefore, that our present unemploy- 
ment problem will virtually disappear with 
a return to normal and steady prosperity? 
But this does not mean, of course, that 
we have no immediate responsibilities. 


What, then, of the contention that, due 
to technological and+other factors, un- 
employment has berome a permanent 
problem? As you know, there has been 
;}much recent discussion of technological 
| unemployment—meaning of course that 
which grows out of the displacement of 
men by machines and other labor-saving 
devices, and shifts in industry. 
| quently been assumed that this type of 
| unemployment is a distinctive character- 
istic of this particular depression and that 
the rapid displacement of workers by 
machinery coupled with the overexpan- 
sion of many industries is likely to result 
}in a permanent unemployment problem. 


Technological Unemployment 


Evidenced for Decade 


That this technological displacement of 
labor in many of the basic industries has 
been going on at a rapid rate during the 
| past decade is apparent to everyone, but 
there is ample evidence that these changes 
have resulted not in unemployment, but 
jin the shifting of workers from agricul- 
ture and manufacturing to the newer serv- 
jice industries. Moreover, this phenome- 
non is by no means a new one; it has been 
going On at a more or less rapid rate dur- 
ing the past two centuries, and there is 
every reason to believe and hope that it 
will continue in the future as in the past 
_ Almost 50 years ago, during the depres- 
sion of the middle 80's, the first report 
of the United States Commissioner of 
Labor was published, and in this volume 


| an entire section is devoted to a very in- 


teresting discussion of “Machinery and 
Overproduction.” In view of our natural 
tendency to think of present problems as 
being unique and never before encoun- 
tered in history, it may be of interest to 
read a few extracts from this chapter. 
“The rapid development and adaptation of 
machinery,” states the report, published 
in 1886, “have brought what is commonly 
| called overproduction, so that machinery 
| and overproduction are two causes so 
| closely allied that it is quite difficult to 
discuss the one without taking the other 


It was obvious that there had been a//Mto consideration.” 


| large increase in unemployment between 
lthe two dates, and good evidence of the 
extent of this increase is to be found in 
an examination of the figures collected 
each month by the Department of Labor 
and other official agencies. By applying 
{these month-to-month changes in em- 
| ployment to the April unemployment ag- 
leregate we arrive again at a total of 
about 6,000,000 for January—a striking 
confirmation of the results of the special 
}census taken in that month. 

I have gone into considerable detail in 
this mater as I am anxious that you 
should be in possession of all of the facts, 
rather than having to depend upon esti- 
mates and guesses frequently made with- 
out any sound statistical basis. 

Everyone will admit that a total of 6,- 
000,000 persons out of work is a matter 
for serious concern, although it must be 
remembered that not all of this unem- 
ployment can be attributed to the effects 
of business depression. Even in the most 
prosperous years there is a considerable 
amount of normal unemployment involv- 
ing a shift of workers from job to job, 
as well as seasonal unemployment, which 
varies from a very small number in busy 
months of the year to a total of more 
than’ 1,500,000 in January and February, 


when construction and agriculture and 


Various Instances Cited 


In Displacement of Labor 


rhe report then cites a multitude of 
| Specific instances of the displacement of 
|labor by machinery. One agricultural im- 
| plement factory was reported as employ- 
ing only 600 men in 1886, who, aided by 
improved machinery, were able to do work 
for which 2,145 were required a decade 
betore. A large shoe-manufacturing firm 
stated that the introduction of new ma- 
chinery within the preceding 30 years had 
displaced about six times the amount of 
hand labor formerly required and that the 
cost of production had been reduced one- 
half. Another firm reported that one 
man could do the work which, 20 years 
before, required 10 men. 

A clothing manufacturer reported he had 
installed a machine which enabled one 
man to do six times the amount of work 
done before by hand labor. In paper 
manufacture a large firm was able to 
treble its output per worker by the aid of 
new machinery, while in the manufacture 
of wall paper the displacement was said 
to be as high as 100 to one. Hundreds 
of other similar instances are recorded 
in great detail. And let me point out 
again that I am not reading from a report 


| vided with a full net-work of railroads, 


| warehouses, water and gas works, tram- 


It has fre- 





published this Spring, but from one which 
appeared in March. 1886. 

Apparently, tnen as now, there was a | 
feeling among many people that over- 


production and unemployment had become | 


persistent and continuous phenomena and 
that the world had entered upon a new 
era of permanent depression. The future 
looked very gloomy indeed. “In England, 


Belgium, and France,” states the report, | 


“railroads and canals that are really 
needed have been built, Germany is pro- 


and in the United railroad construction 
has been out of all proportion to the in- 
crease of products to be carried. Harbors 
and rivers are sufficiently developed, and 


ways, etc., are largely provided for; the 
Pyrenees and the Alps are tunneled and 
the Suez Canal has been built. 


“Terrestrial and transoceanic lines of 


produce, and sell, a host of new comforts | 
and luxuries (automobiles, radios, motion 
pictures, airplanes, electrical equipment— 
to mention only a few) which were hardly 
thought of in 1886, when it appeared that 
the work of the world had been completed. | 

I am enough of an optimist to believe 
that industrial history will again repeat 
itself and that the next 50 years will 
witness further displacement of labor from | 
the older pursuits, and the further de- 
velopment of many new products and new 
services which will afford employment to 
those displaced and supply the ever-| 
expanding wants of our people. To be- 





be static and stationary. 


term future can not 


severe depressions of our business history | 
suffered seriously from curtailed earnings | 
|} and unemployment. 
am sure it will not be denied that there | 
has been less actual distress and less 
social disturbance than ever before under 
Similar circumstances. If anyone ques- 
tions this statement, let him read the ac- 
counts of earlier panics and depressions. | 


Conditions Found Better 


Than in Previous Depressions 


He will find that in almost every crisis 
prior to 1921, the inadequate money and 


| 


on the Stock Exchange, runs on banks 


sometimes a complete disappearance of | 





telegraph have been laid and the mer- 
chant marine has been transformed from 
wood to iron. The nations of the world 
| have overstocked themselves with machin- 
ery and manufacturing plants far in ex- 
cess of the wants of production. On all 
sides one sees the accomplished results of 
the labor of half a century. What is 
Strictly necessary has been done often- 
times to superfluity. This full supply of 
economic tools to meet the wants of 
nearly all branches of commerce and in- 
dustry is the most important factor in the 
present industrial depression. 


| New Products Brought 
| Openings for Labor 


“It is true that discovery of new pro- 
cesses of manufacture will undoubtedly 
continue and this will act as an ameliorat- 
ing influence, but it will not leave room for 
| marked extension, such as has been wit- 
nessed during the last 50 years, or afford 
|/employment to the vast amount of capital 
which has been created during that period. 

| The day of large profits is probably past.” 
| - It can be seen from this quotation that 
the outlook for the future in 1886 was 
| very drab, indeed. But in order not to 
| leave its readers in too great discourage- 
|ment the report goes on to add that— 
| “Supplying themselves with full facilities 
for industries and commerce will give to 
| each of the great nations of Europe and 
| America something to do, but the part 
|} of each in this work will be small and 
far from enough to insure more than 
| temporary activity. It may help to keep 
away stagnation and modify the severity 


}and duration of dndustrial depressions.” | 


| Reading these comments now, half a 
/ century later, it seems almost incredible 

that they were written in the age of zinc 
| bathtubs, Brussels carpets, kerosene lamps, 


| horsecars, mud roads, red flannel under- | 


wear, and cotton stockings. However, 
| there is some comfort to be found in the 
| fact that, after these dire predictions, the 
world really did find something to do dur- 
|ing the next half century. Despite the 
| fact—or rather because of the fact—that 
| we continued to release labor from the 
basic industries by further use of labor- 
saving machinery, we were able to invent, 


EEOC EE 


hard money, and universal financial dis- 
tress. Employers immediately discharged 
hundreds of thousands of workers and 
ruthlessly slashed wages at the first signs 
of trouble, and labor responded by en- 
gaging in the most bitter and destruc- 


| 
| 
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lieve otherwise would be to accept the! ce 
view that technical progress has reached | “panks” 
an end and that business henceforth will! tions fro 


But these bright prospects for the long- | constitutional in so far as it attempts to 
obscure the fact | prohibit the use of words heretofore speci- 
that we are deep into one of the most| fied by corporations mow doing business 


and that labor and capital as well have| Frank Patton held in an opinion to the 


in the State, Assistant Attorney General | 31-6900 
| Aurousseau, Marcel. Highway into Spain. 686 
| State Superintendent of Insurance, Max |. P-, Lond. P. Davies, 1930. 31-6879 ’ 


In spite of this, I} Fernandez. 


| of 9 orienta countries. 158 p., illus. Chi- 
| Mr. Fernandez had received a letter from | _ cago, Ill., 1930. 31-7093 
|the Bankers Reserve Life Co. of Omaha, | Broderick, Bonaventure F., bp. 1868. So- 


;}in which reference also was made to the | 
| Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines and the | 
; Bankers National Life Insurance Co. of | 


credit system caused suspension of trading | the State and that both the Federal and 


and closing of many of the largest and lature may not pass a law impairing the 
strongest, hoarding of gold and currency, | Obligation of contract. 


terian church. 399-p. Louisville, Ky., J. 
Mr. Patton held that the charter of a ge ot og . oo * econen, an 

os * j " , ifie uck, John ° nese arm y. 
a represented by the certifi D.. illus. Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago 
cate of authority of a foreign corporation, press, 1930 31-6710 
is a contract between the company and! Bussing, Warren E. Handbook of architec- 
ture. 78 p., illus. Greeley, Col., et 
i neveyt ie. | _ 1931. -6891 
| State constitutions provide that the Legis Byington, Edwin H. Minister's week-day 
challenge. 229 p. N. Y¥., R. R. Smith, 1931. 
31-6899 


} 


tive strikes, involving destruction of prop- | 


erty, riots and bloodshed. 

During the great depression of the 70's 
the suffering of labor was particularly 
acute; for years great hordes of homeless 
workers roamed over the country begging 
from door to door. The police records of 
large cities recorded case after 
individuals and entire families dying from 
starvation. 

Even in the depths of depression it must 
be clear that we have advanced greatly 
from the misery of the 70's, the 80’s and 
the 90's. And I am sure that it will be 
generally acknowledged that the out- 
standing difference between the present 
depression and its predecessors is the re- 


labor have met the crisis with a concilia- 


er’s problems. The great industries of the 


country responded with fine spirit to the | 


President's request that wages be main- 
tained and that construction and exten- 
sion programs be undertaken. 


Cooperation Shown Between 


Labor and Employers 


By schemes for staggering employment, 
varied to meet conditions in different in- 


terations, and new _ construction—fre- 
quently in advance of actual needs—by 
| money loans, advances, and credits to for- 
} mer employes to whom it was impossible 


and installment obligations, and in many 
other ways, industry generally has shown 


an interest in its workers of a quality 
never before seen in this or any other | 
country. 


Labor's attitude as well has been a most 
enlightened one, showing that the work- 
ers recognized quite fully the difficulties 
and problems confronting employers. This 
spirit of helpful cooperation has been of 
incalculable value in lightening the bur- 
dens of the depression, and has made it 


long and well 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


The Great American Value 


/ 


tory attitude which recognized each oth- | 


to give work, by deferring credit payments | 


|} as 


| of the most important factors in carrying 


case of | 


markable way in which both industry and | 








Soundly built to serve you 


A scene in Chevrolet's great drop forge plant, A front axle is being forged from a bar of fine alloy steel, 


New Low Prices—Roadster, $475; Sport Roadster (with rumble seat), $495; 

Phaeton, $510; Stamdard Coupe, $535; Coach, $545; Standard Five-Window Coupe, 

$545; Sport Coupe (with rumble seat), $575; Five-Passenger Coupe, $595; Convertible 

Cabriolet, $615; Stamdard Sedan, $635; Special Sedan, $650; Convertible Landau 

Phacton, $650. Special equipment extra. Chevrolet truck chassis, $355 to $590. Low 
delivered prices and easy terms. All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. 





Quntrice, by carrying forward tenairs, ai- | erty without due process of law, and with- 


| than private negotiations. 
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N ew Mexico Ruling 
On ‘Banking’ Title 


Law Restricting Its Use Held 
Not to Apply to Licensed 
Insurers 
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eign languages, official documents 
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| 
diedial ee | 
! 
Santa Fe, N. Mex.,, April 29. | 
The new law (S. 53) enacted by the re- 
nt New Mexico Legislature to define | 
and to prohibit other corpora- 


m using the words “bank,” “bank- 
ers,” “banking,” etc., in their names is un- 





Adlerblum, Mrs. Nima (Hirschensohn). Per- 
spective of Jewish life through its fes- 
tivals. 78 p., illus. N. Y., Jewish forum 
pub. co., 1930. 31-6902 


Aubrey, Edwin E. Religion and the next gen- 


| eration. 188 p. N. ¥., Harper & bros,, 1931. 


| Bagdadi, Zia M. Treasures of the East; life 


called Altar of Calvinus on Palatine hill, 
in Rome, identified as altar erected by 
Romulus as part of ceremony of founding 
Rome. 39 p,, illus. N.~ ¥., 1930. 31-7096 
| Bruce, Helm. Savior, Christ the Lord; Bible 
studies with Men’s Bible class of 2d Presby- 


Jersey City, N. J., protesting against the 
application of the new law. 


Catholic church. Liturgy and ritual. .Hym- 
mary. English prose translation of stanzas 
selected from Breviary and Missal, by James 
A. Colligan, S. J. 117 p. San Francisco, 


possible for community agencies to, care 
for the pressing needs of the unfortunate | 


workers who, in the backwash of a great oun ats od in a an Co 

. j . ; " ark, E y. Innocen . > ° 
depression, find themselves adrift without Y.."A. A. Knopf, 1931. 31-6881 
means of support. Colton, Ethan T. X Y Z of communism. 


423 p., illus Macmillan co., 1931 
31-6873 
Court decisions reporting service; reptg. deci- 
sions of higher courts. fedl. and state, per- 
taining to selected subjects. 1 v. Chi- 
cago, Commerce clearing house, Loose leaf 


This voluntary assumption of responsi- 
bility on the part of industry involving, 
it has, the finest type of cooperative 
spirit and collective effort, has been one 


> Rvs 


ale id al ; ah div. of Corp. trust co., 1931. 31-6999 
us thus far without serious distress OF diS=| ercas gehn 6, Litthe eacente. Gu p. N. 
turbance through a major depression. And| — y.. Macmillan co.. 1931. 31-7094 


this attitude on the part of industry to- | Cronin, Chas. Christiam priesthood; or, The 


ward its common problems seems to me to} Sacrament ‘. —s, Co $ noe 
. ser. XX1X ip. onda., urns, ates a& 

hold out the best hope for the future. | Washbourne, 1930. 31-6904 
D’Abernon, Edgar V., Ist viscount. Foreign 

Program Adopted by policy: Sidney Bali lecture, Oct. 31, 1930. 
ig re (Barnett house papers, no. 14) 20 p. 
Government Commended | _Lond., Oxford univ. press. 1930. 31-6880 


| Darwin, Bernard R. M. Dickens advertiser, 


Throughout these difficult and trying | “collection of advertisegnents in orginal parts 


months, hundreds of suggestions have| of novels of Chas. Dickens. 208 p., illus. 
come to Washington of things to be done} . a 2 ens & aw, ~. to 

5 = avies, m. fi aytfarer n ales; us. 
to bring about a return to normal condi 212 p. Lond., Methuem && co., 1930. 31-6877 


tions. These plans generally contemplate 
vast expenditures of Federal funds, the 
planning and preparation for which, alone, ao ah a 
would require years. Many proposals; , ciub. < 
seemed to be based on the assumption that | PC" grt, Gee H so tank, en. & 
the Federal Government can draw a line} co., 1930. ; ; ‘i 31-6894 
across the continent amd proceed at once | Designers art school, ine., Boston. Principles 
with the construction of roads, bridges, ry ao a Soa  , 
and other forms of public works. | Boston, Anchor linotype prtg. co. 1930. 

The truth is that the Government can | 31-6987 
not get under way with its construction | Dumas, Alexandre. Les trois mousquetaries, par 
programs as quickly as individuals or cor- ; ed. for school use by Lilly Lindquist. 
porations. It can not take private prop- 


| Defoe, Daniel. Life and strange surprising ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe of York, mar- 
iner. 382 p., illus. N. Y¥., Limited editions 


407 p., illus. N. Y., Amer. book co., 1931. 
| 31-6885 
Fitch, Florence M. Dgughter of Abd Salam, 
story of peasant woman of Palestine. 75 p. 
Boston, R. G. Bardger, 1930. 31-7098 
Foch, Ferdinand. Memoirs of Marshal Foch, 


: | tr by Col. T. Bentley Mott. 517 p. Garde 
The truth is that I have not seen a City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & <. 1931. 


single feasibl scheme suggested by which 31-26575 
the Federal Government could have done | Franks, Walter H. Bookkeeping and costfind- 
more than it has done to bring about a} aoe ee anus m ae ae 
return to more prosperous conditions. No} s ecare: 7 % ; 


out condemnation proceedings—a legal 
process which necessarily takes more time | 


31-6706 
other Government has been able to do! Gordon, Jan. Some craftie arts. 133 p. Lond., 
|more. Nor have those governments lean- | .M- & M. Kennerley, 1930 31-6888 


| Grousset, Rene. 


} Civilizations of the East, by 


. .. tr. from French by Catherine A. Phillips. 

1 v., illus. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1931. 31-6876 
| Kisch, Cecil H. Central banks; study of con- 
stitutions of banks of issue, analysis of 
representative charters. by ... and W. A. 
Elkin. 427 p. Lond., Macmilan & co., 1930. 
31-6709 
128 p. 
31-6889 


ing toward a socialistic policy, been suc- 
cessful in finding a solution for present 
problems. s 

No governmental policy, however wise, | 
no individual, however powerful, no single 
industry, however great, can promptly | 


| Phillpotts, Eden. A hundred lyrics, 


{Continued on | Lond., E, Benn, 1930, 
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If you could see the new Chevrolet 
Six being built, you would under- 
stand why it performs so well, lasts 
so long and brings so much satisfac- 
tion and pleasure to its owners. The 
quality of raw materials is held to 
standards unsurpassed anywhere in 
the automotive industry. In the 
manufacture of the engine alone 
there are hundreds of separate in- 
spections. Pistons are matched in 
sets to within one-half ounce. Piston 
pins must be within 114 tenths of one 
one-thousandth of their specified 
size. Connecting rods are matched 
to within one-quarter ounce and are 
individually fitted by hand. The 
special alloy-steel crankshaft is the 
subject of truly amazing care and 
precision in manufacture and can- 
not vary from perfection in balance 


more than 4 inch-ounce! 


These few examples of Chevrolet 
standards indicate the care used in 
the manufacture of every part of the 
car. Soundly built to serve you long 
and well! No compromise with 
quality means no compromise 


with satisfaction in ownership. 
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Ruleon Evidence New Rulings Are Announced Taxable Income | 


Of Insurance in By The Board of Tax Appeals) (jy Minin 
Suit Is Defined Authorized Summaries Are Issued of Latest 


| Decisions Covering Federal Tax Questions 


Improper Introduction of 
Testimony on Defendant’s 
Policy Not Considered Re- 


versible Error 





LINCOLN, NEBR. 
EpwIn NICHOLS 
v. 
Owrns MoToOR Company. 
Nebraska Supreme Oourt. 
No. 27492. 

MoruersHeaD and YorK for plaintiff-ap- 
pellee; Morrow & Morrow for defend- 
ant-appellant. 

Opinion of the Court 
April 17, 1931 


Day, J—This was an action for dam- 
ages for personal imjuries brought by Dr. 
Nichols against the Owens Motor Com- 
pany. The defendamt was engaged in sell - 
ing automobiles and the plaintiff was a 
prospective customer. While an agent of 
the company was Gemonstrating an au- 
tomobile to the plaintiff for the purpose 
of consummating a sale of said car, the 
accident occurred and the plaintiff was in- 
jured. From a verdict and judgment in 
favor of the plaintiff. the defendant ap- 
peals. 

In this case, after the jury had been 
impaneled and sworn, the plaintiff in his 
opening statement, stated that he would 
prove that the defemdant was indemnified 
by a policy of public liability insurance. 
‘Thereafter, he proves by his first witness 
that the defendant was so indemnified 
“It is not improper to ascertain at the be- 
ginning of the trial amd while the jury are 
being impaneled whether an insurance 
company is interested in the defense of an 
action for personal injuries, and whether | 
any agent or officer of such corporation is 
upon the panel, so that the right of chal- 
lenge may be understandingly exercised.” 
Penhansky v. Drake, 109 Neb. 120; Egner v. 
Curtis, Towle and Paine Co., 96 Neb. 18; 
Koran vy. Cudahy Packing Co., 100 Neb. 
693. The reason that plaintiff is permitted 
to show the interest of an insurance com- | 
pany is to determine whether the relation- 
ship of the prospective jurors and the in- 
surance company was such as would dis- | 
qualify them, because by implication they 
might be biased and prejudiced. 


Introduction BHXeld Improper 
Again, we have held that it is proper for | 
“the plaintiff in a personal injury action 
by appropriate interrogatories on cross-ex- 
amination of the defendant or any of his 
witnesses to show that the defendant is in- 
Gemnified from loss by an insurance com- 
Pany. Miller vy. Centssal Taxi Co., 110 Neb. 
306; Jessup v. Davis, 115 Neb. 1; Frickel v. 
Lancaster County, 115 Neb. 506. “The 
Purpose of such inquiries is to inform the 
court, jury, attorneys and litigants as to 
the true status and actual interest of the 
Parties concerned as well as those partici- 
Pating in the litigation.” Sloan vy. Har- 
rington, 117 Neb. 809. 


To summarize: The rule relative to show- | 
ing the interest of am Insurance company 
in the litigation is that a plaintiff may 
show the fact of insurance for the purpose 
of intelligently questioning jurors on voir 
dire examination amd that he may also 
cross-examine the witmesses for the de- 
fendant in order to show their motive, 
bias, and interest. No reason of the rule 
required or permitted the introduction of 
the testimony upon direct examination by 
the plaintiff as part of his case in chief | 
to prove that the defendant was indem- | 
nified from loss by a policy of insurance. 

At the time of the introduction of this 
testimony the jury had been impaneled 
and sworn and the imformation was not 
mecessary or useful for an intelligent ex- 
amination of prospective jurors. At that | 

| 
| 
| 
| 








time no witness had testified for the de- 
fendant. Therefore, there was no question 
of the motive, bias or interest of any wit- 
mess and the introduction of such testi- | 
mony was clearly improper. The de- 
fendant objected to the opening state- | 
ment of the attorney and objected to} 
every question asked of the witness who 
testified relative to the matter of insur- 
ance. It has been repeatedly suggested 
by this court that when the purpose of 
an inquiry relating to insurance has been 
met, it should cease and it is the duty of 
the trial judges to restrict the inquiry to 
these purposes. Sloam v. Harrington, 117 
Neb. 809: Frickel v. Lancaster County, 115 
Neb. 506 
Effect of Error 

We have also held recently that it was 
improper where the plaintiff makes no 
attempt to show that the defendant is) 
indemnified from loss by an insurance | 
company for the defendant to offer tes- 
timony showing that he is not so indem- | 
nified. Taulberg v. Andresen, 228 N. W. | 
528, — Neb. —. It seems to be apparent | 
that the proceedings followed in this case | 
were erroneous; that it was an extension | 
of the rule heretofore announced in Jes- 
sup V. Davis, and that it should not have 
been permitted by the trial court. 

However, we are Of the opinion that 
since in this case the plaintiff calmly and 
dispassionately conveyed the information 
to the jury by direct evidence that the 
Gefendent was indemnified from loss, it 
was not prejudicial to the defendant. The 
plaintiff could have conveyed the same | 
information to the jury in at least two} 
other ways. In view of the entire record | 
im this case it does mot appear that the 
defendant was prejudiced by this error. | 
To warrant the reversal of a judgment, 
it must affirmatively appear from the} 
record that the rulimg with respect to 
which error is alleged was prejudicial to | 
the rights of the party complaining. | 
Combs vy. Owens Motor Co,, — Neb. 
N. W. —, No. 27656, citing Morfeld ¢. | 

Wiiedner, 99 Neb. 49; Cronin y, Cronin, 
#94 Neb. 353. 

In the Sloan case we considered the 
rule relative to cross-examination of the 
defendant and stated its purpose. We held | 
that if requested to do so, the court should 
Ihave by an appropriate instruction limited | 
the jury's consideration of such testi- 
mony to the purpose permitting its recep- | 
tion in evidence in the Sloan case no in- | 
struction was requested upon this matter. 





Objections to Proposed Instruction 


The defendant in this case requested 
an instruction relative to the purpose of 
the reception of testimony relating to in- 
Gemunity insurance. The instruction ten- | 
dered was not a proper instruction limit- 
img the consideration of the jury to the 
purposes for which such testimony is re- 
ceived, as enunciated in the numerous} 
cases in which this court has discussed the | 
question. In the requested instruction the | 
defendants sought to have the court in- 
Struct the jury that they should 
“totalling and absolutely disregard this 
evidence” which is not in conformity with | 
the holdings of this Court and clearly an 
improfer instruction. The failure to 
charge the jury upon this question is not 
reversible error unlesS a suitable instruc- 
tion has’been tendered. “If either party 
desires an instruction which would serve 
Only to guide the jury in weighing cer- 
tain features of the evidence in connec- 
tion with the issues, he must request such 
Specific instruction.” Osborn y, State, 115 | 
Neb. 65; Bergren v. 


Van Brunt, 116 Neb. 18; Maxim v. J. I.! 


| Antoinette J. Mitchell, 





Promulgated April 29, 1931 
W.H. Hill Company. Docket No. 20573. 


1. Where a corporate taxpayer filed 
no income and profits-tax return for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1920, 
the statute of limitations has not run 
to bar assessment and collection even 
though the deficiency notice is mailed 
more than five years after the date 
when the return should have been 
filed. 


2. From 1895 to 1914, inclusive, the 
petitioner spent large amounts of 
money in the advertising of its prod- 
uct. Held, that the amounts so spent 
and charged to expense in the years 
in which spent are not includable in 
invested capital. 


3. Where the Commissioner has 
given credit to a taxpayer for pay- 
ments of tax for the calendar years 
1918 and 1919 against tax due for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1919, the 
Board will not hold that any part of 
such credit should have been applied 
against the tax liability for the fiscal 
y: 7 ended March 31, 1920. 


William A. Corrao Electric Company. 
Docket No, 21358. 


1. During 1920 and 1921 petitioner 
was engaged in the ‘business of electri- 
cal construction as an independent 
contractor, and considerable amounts 
of capital were necessarily used in 
fulfilling such contracts. It also car- 
ried on purely supervisory work, under 
separate contracts, in which capital 
was not a material income-producing 
factor. More than 50 per centum of 
its gross income was derived from the 
line of business first mentioned. Held, 
petitioner not entitled to classification 
as a personal service corporation. 

2. Petitioner’s capital stock was 
owned by three persons, only one of 
whom, owning 40 per cent. of the 
stock, was regularly engaged in the 
active conduct of that branch of the 
petitioner's business, which was purely 
supervisory and employed no capital 
as a material income-producing 
factor. Held, petitioner was not en- 
titled to the benefits of section 303 of 
the Revenue Act of 1918 in computing 
its excess-profits taxes for 1920 and 
1921. 
zark Mills, Inc. Docket No. 29969. 


Inventories—Valuation.—In a pro- 
ceeding reported in 6 B. T. A. 1179, 
this petitioner brought before us for 
redetermination the matter of its tax 
liability for its fiscal years ended 
March 31, 1918, and March 31, 1920, 
and in that proceeding the Board de- 
termined that petitioner's inventories 
should be valued on the basis of cost 
computed upon the factors thereof 
which were shown all to be in evi- 
dence and satisfactorily derived from 
the accounts and records of the peti- 
tioner. The record in the instant pro- 
ceeding shows that the same methods 
of precedure were continued by the 
petitioner in respect to the inventories 
of March 31, 1921, and March 31, 1922, 
and the necessary factors for the com- 
putation of true cost have been stipu- 
lated by the parties. Held, the inven- 
tories of March 31, 1921, and March 31, 
1922, should be valued at cost and any 
net loss for the year ended March 
31, 1922, found by the use of inven- 
tories so valued, may be carried for- 
ward and deducted in the next two 
succeeding years, as provided in the 
statutes. 


Administratrix, 
c. t. a. of the Estate of John M. Mitchell, 
Deceased. Docket No. 38023. 


Tax returns were filed by the ad- 
ministratrix of an estate prior to the 
date of a deficiency notice. The Com- 
missioner, however, sent the notice to 
@ person whom he described as ad- 
ministrator, but who was not, and 
never had been administrator of the 
decedent's estate. It is unimportant 
that the petitioner obtained actual 


April 28, 1931 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar 
E. Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. 
Garrett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


Customs 


No. 3347. The United States v. Mrs, Carrie 
L. Franklin, Opinion by Hatfield, Asso- 
ciate Judge. Merchandise assessed at 75 per 
cent as a toilet preparation was claimed by 
the importer to be properly dutiable at 25 
per cent as a medicinal preparation. The 
United States Customs Court sustained the 
protest of the importer and their judgment 
is affirmed 

No. 3396. Ford Motor Co. v. 
States. Opinion by Hatfield, Associate Judge. 
Iron and aluminum castings were assessed 
at the appropriate rate. The importer pro- 
tested that they were properly free of duty 
as American goods returned. The United 
States Customs Court overruled the pro- 
test and their judgment is affirmed. 

No. 3382. The United States v. Olivier 
Straw Goods Corp. Opinion by Garrett, Asso- 
ciate Judge. Merchandise assessed at 90 per 
cent as braids of yarns, threads, filaments, 
or products of callulose, was claimed by the 
importer to be properly dutiable™®, 60 per 
cent as articles made of compounds of 
cellulose. The United States Customs Court 
sustained the protest of the importer and 
their judgment is reversed 

No, 3398. The United States v. F. M. 
Jabara & Bros. Opinion by Lenroot, Asso- 
ciate Judge. Filet lace articles were as- 
sessed at 90 per cent as articles of lace 
or net. The importer protested that they 
were properly dutiable at 40 per cent as 
manufactures of cotton. The United States 
Customs Court sustained the protest and 
their judgment is reversed. Bland, J., con- 
curs in the conclusion; Garrett, J., dissents. 

Patents 

No. 2710. Ex parte Rupert E. RundelP. 
Opinion by Graham, Presiding Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals re- 
jecting certain claims of appellant's applica- 
tion for a patent on improvement in cigar 
bunch concentrator, is affirmed. 

No, 2719. Ex parte William Jones Hughes. 
Opinion by Graham, Presiding Judge. The 
‘decision of the Board of Patent Appeais 
denying the application of appellant for a 
patent on improvement in mechanism for 
trade marking transfer webs, is affirmed, 

No. 2648. Model Brassiere Co,, Inc., V. 
Bromley-Shepard Co., Inc. Opinion by Bland, 
Associate Judge. The decision of the Com- 
missioner of Patents sustaining the peti- 
tion of appellee for cancellation of appel- 


- 


The United 


Union Pacific Railroad Co. v, Stanwood, 
71 Neb. 150. It is reversible error for the 
court, when requested by an appropriate 
instruction to refuse to give an instruc- 
tion limiting the jury’s consideration of 
testimony relative to the defendant's in- 
demnification from loss by a policy of 
public liability insurance. 

The defendant assigns as error and 
argues that its negligence was not the 
proximate cause of the accident and that 
the accident was not the proximate cause 


of the plaintiff's injury. We have} 
carefully examined the record and 
find that there is sufficient evidence 


to sustain the finding of the jury upon |} 


these questions of fact. 
plaint that the verdict 
only that no verdict 


There is no com- 
is excessive, but 


the judgment of the trial court is af- 


Case Threshing Machine Co,, 81 Neb. 546; | firmed. 


H 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


Pratt, Read & Company. 


Corona Flushing Company, Inc. 


Journal of the Court of 


CUSTOMS 'And PATENT APPEALS 





should have been | 
Hannan, O'Dell &| returned. We find no reversible error and | 


| 


notice of the deficiency within time to 
file a petition with the Board of Tax: 
Appeals which has no jurisdiction of 
the proceeding, and can pass upon 
no further contentions of either party. 

The Shepard Company. Docket No. 
39137. 

Transaction here involved held to 
have been a bona fide purchase of 
stock by petitioner and the subsequent 
sale at a lower price resulted in de- 
ductible loss. 

Amount of deductible loss deter- 
mined under the rule in Riggs National 
Bank, 17 B. T. A. 615. 


Docket Nos. 
39711, 43731, 46649. 

Where a corporation and its stock- 
holders own from 87.7 per cent to 
92.7 per cent of the stock of another 
corporation for the years 1924 to 1927, 
inclusive, the corporations are not af- 
filiated. 


Docket 
No. 42827. 

Where in the sale of real property 
at a purchase price of $32,000 the peti- 
tioner receives initial payments of $8,- 
040 and pays back to the purchaser 
$458:52, the amount of mortgage in- 
terest, taxes, and assessments, together 
with interest thereon, accruing up to 
the date of sale, which were liabilities 
of the petitioner, the initial payment 
is not reduced thereby and being in 
excess of one-fourth of the purchase 
price the income from the sale can 
not be reported upon the installment 
basis. 


¢ Stock 
Contract Argued 


/Amount of Ore Taken From 
Mine in Minnesota Is In- 
volved in Two Cazes Be-| 
fore Supreme Court 





Two income tax cases arising out of 
amounts paid to two former owners of 
mining stock by the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company, and based on the amouni 
of ore taken each year from the Mahon- 
ing mines in Minnesota, were heard by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
April 29. The cases are Burnet v. Logan 
and Burnet v. Bruce, Nos. 521 and 522. 

Assistant Attorney General G. A. Young- 
quist explained to the court that both 
Mrs. Bruce and Mrs. Logan acquired cer- 
tain interest in a contract by virtue of 
which they received annually certain pay- 
ments measured by the number of tons 
of iron ore delivered from the mine. Un- 
til 1916 they owned shares of stock in 
the Andrews & Hitchcock Lron Company 
| which held 12 per cent of the stock in- 
| terest in the Mahoning Ore & Steel Com- 
pany, mine owners. The latter concern 
was an operating company which dis- 
tributed the ore it mined among its stock- 
| holding steel manufacturers. In 1916 the 
| Youngstown Company purchased all the 
| outstanding stock of the Andrews & Hitch- 
| cock Company, paying $2,200,000 cash and 
| agreeing to pay as a balance 60 cents on 
}each ton which it would acquire under 
its stock ownership in the mines, it was 


| explained. 
Market Value Fixed 


The fair market value of the interes: 
;On March 11, 1916, was found by the 


The Colonial Trust Company and William | Commissioner of Internal Revenue to be 
Fulton Kurtz, Exrecutors of the Will of | $1,942,111 and was based on an estimate 
William B. Kurtz, Deceased. Docket No.| that the ore reserves in place aggregated 


43073. 


In March, 1919, the decedent con- 
veyed to trustees certain property to 
hold in trust for the benefit of his 
children and their issue, to pay the 
income from said property to said 
children and their issue during a pe- 
riod of 25 years, and at the end of 
that period to divide the corpus among 
said children and their issue then liv- 
ing. In October, 1919, the decedent, 
with the consent of the trustees and 
of the beneficiaries then living and 
of full age, modified the terms of the 
trust and also reserved the right fur- 
ther to amend, alter or modify the 
trust at any time, in conjunction with 
the trustees and such of the benefi- 
ciaries as might then be living and of 
full age. In December, 1924, the dece- 
dent further modified said trust, pur- 
suant to the power so reserved, 
and transferred additional property 
thereto. The decedent died in 1925. 
Held, that no part of said property 
transferred to said trustees should be 
included in the estate of the decedent 
subject to the Federal estate tax. 


Arrow Coal & Ice Company, R. Lenahan 
Company, Hanrahan Brick & Ice Com- 
pany, Dwyer Bros., Incorpgrated. Docket 
Nos, 44997, 44998, 44999, 45000. 

Net Losses.—Statutory net losses 
sustained by the petitioners in the 
calendar years 1923 and 1924, during 
which time they were affiliated but 
filed separate returns, held, to be 
proper deductions in arriving at the 
consolidated net income of petition- 
ers for 1925 and 1926, in which years 
they filed consolidated returns. 


Jr., Annie V. Whitlock. 
46416-46420. 

Where distributions are made. to 
heirs during the period of administra- 
tion of an estate and in the year of 
distribution the estate had receipts 


from the sale of capital assets and 
receipts of income and the Commis- 
sioner determines that a portion of the 
distributions is from income, and the 
evidence does not show to the con- 
trary, the Commissioner's determina- 
tion will not be disturbed. 





lant's registration of a trade mark for garter 
brassieres, is affirmed. Hatfi Len- 
i JJ., dissent. oe Se ee 
©. 2712, Ex parte Grace Carison. - 
fon by Bland, Associate Judge. ‘, 
sion of the Boaygd of Patent Appeals deny- 
ing appellant's application for a patent on 
improvement in protecting bib, is affirmed. 
No. 2720. J. P. Heilbronn Co. y. Ham- 
mermill Paper Co. Opinion by Bland, As- 
sociate Judge. The decision of the Com- 
missioner of Patents dismissing the peti- 
pn of cppetens for the cancellation of ap- 
e's trade mar or bo 

ake nd writing paper, 
No. 2709.. Van Camp Sea Food Co., Ine, 
Vv. Westgate Sea Products Co. Opinion by 
Hatfield, Associate Judge. The decision of 
the Commissioner of Patents dismissing the 
Opposition of appelalnt to the registration 


by appellee of a trade mark 
fish, is reversed. — ae 


No _ 2715, C. E. Langfield, etc., vy. Solvit- 
All Corp. Opinion by Hatfield. Associate 
Judge. The decision of the Commissioner 


of Patents dismissing the Opposition of ap- 
pelant to the registration by appelee of a 
trade mark for sanitary solvents, is reversed. 

No. 2722. Ex parte Henry A. Wise Wood. 
Opinion by Hatfield, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals de- 
nying certain claims of appellant's applica- 
tion for a patent on improvement in method 
of accurately shaping printing plates and 
apparatus therefor, is affirmed. 


No. 2721, William E. Moore v. Albert 
E. Greene. Opinion by Garrett, Associate 
Judge. The decision of the Board of Patent 


Appeals awarding to appellee priority of in- 
vention of electric arc furnace control, is 
omrmes as to counts 1, 4 and 8, and re- 
versed as to count 9. Lenroot, J., 5 

as to count 9. ie 

No. 2723, Ex parte Harry E. Perrigo. Opin- 
ion by Garrett, Associate Judge. The deci- 
sion of the Board of Patent Appeals deny- 
ing appellant's application for a patent on 
improvement in method and apparatus for 
-accumulating and transforming ether elec- 
tric energy, is affirmed. 

No. 2724. Ex parte Joakime Kobseff. Opin- 
ion by Garrett, Associate Judge. The deci- 
Sion of the Board of Patent Appeals deny- 
ing appellant's application for a patent on 
improvement in process and apparatus for 
preventing incrustation in steam boilers, is 
affirmed. 

No, 2872, Headley & Thompson y. Bridges. 
Opinion by Garrett, Associate Judge. In an 
interference proceeding relating to glass 
blowing machines, the Board of Patent Ap- 
peals dissolved the interference as to cer- 
tain counts on the ground of nonpatent- 
ability. The appeal was heard here upon 
the single question of jurisdiction, and it 
is dismissed for lack of jurisdiction, there 
having been no award of priority by -the 
Board of Appeals 

No, 2711. Establishments Rene Beziers, 
Societe Anonyme, v. Reid, Murdoch & Co. 
Opinion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. In 
an interference proceeding involving a trade 
mark for canned fish, the decision of the 
Commissioner of Patents denying to each 
of the parties registration of the mark in 


issue, is affirmed. 
No, 2717, Ex parte Rollie B. Fageol. Opin- 
ion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. The deci- 


sion of the Board of Patent Appeals denying 


certain claims of appellant's application for 


@ patent on improvement in multiple-wheel 
road vehicles, is affirmed as to claims 15, 16, 
19, 23, 24, 30 and 31, 
claims 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 

No. 2732. 
Opinion by Lenroot, 


17, 


18 and 21. 


Associate Judge. 


affirmed. 

No, 2629. Ex parte 
Roofing shingles, etc. 
for rehearing denied, 


4, 


arold A. Whitlock, Herbert V. Whitlock, 
Louis I. Whitlock, Willard P. Whitlock 
Docket Nos. 


and is reversed as to 


Ex parte George E. Campbell. 
The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying appellant's application for a patent 
on improvement in tie-rods for pumps, is 


Albert C, Fischer. 
Petition of appellant 


| 82,858,535 tons. Twelve per cent of that 
|would be delivered to the Youngstown 
| Company. 

During the years involved in the cases | 
the Youngstown Company made pay- 
;ments in accordance with its agreement. 
| The Board of Tax Appeals held that the 
|receipts from the contract represented 
| “gross income” and that a deduction 
| Should be allowed for exhaustion of the 
| contract interests, the balance of the re- 
ceipts to be regarded as taxable income. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit reversed this ruling, hold- 
ing that no part of the receipts during 
the years in question constituted taxable 
income and that no income would be re- 
ceived until the March 1, 1913, value of 
the property had been recovered. 

Defends Finding 

Mr. Youngquist contended that the find- 
| ing of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue that the contract had a fair market 
value and his treatment of it as a closed 
transaction was a findiilg of fact that 
should not have been’ disturbed by the 
lower court which declared that the fair 
| market value of the contract had not been 
established. He urged that the amount 
| of ore left in the mine was ascertainable | 
| and that in the ordinary course of busi- 
| ness it would be exhausted at a specific 
| rate per within a definite time. 
| In his brief, Mr. Youngquist stated that 
| The requirement that capital must all 
| be returned tax free before there is any | 
| income is limited to cases of Sales, and| 
| in several decisions the courts have held | 

that where the period of payment is ex- 
| tended over several years it is more logical 
| to say there is some income involved in| 

each payment.” 

Herbert C. Smyth, representing Edith | 
| Andrews Logan, urged that the contract 
| was for the sale of the stock. He con- 

tended that the capital must be returned 
| before the income could be taxed and 
} pointed out the uncertainty of the re- 
| covery of this capital due to the lack of 
definite knowledge of the amounts left 
in the mine and the fact that the control 
over production was beyond the hands of 
the taxpayers involved in the suit. 

He submitted, further, that there was 
no way of determining the cash value of 
the Andrews & Hitchcock stock involved 
in the sale. 

The promise to pay 60 cents per ton 








in this case, it was submitted, is so con- 
tingent, uncertain and indefinite that it 
cannot be considered the equivalent of 
cash or to have a “fair market value.” 
Lacking that value, the value of the stock 
on March 1, 1913, was the proper basis for 
| measuring the taxable income and the 
| taxpayer is entitled to recoup that valug 
| before there is any realization of gain 
subject to income tax, he said. 

John Enrietto also argued for Mrs. Logan 
}and Raymond B. Goodell presented Mrs. 
Bruce's case. 





Journal of the Supreme 
Court of the United States 


April 29, 1931. ° 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, 
Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice Roberts. 

James F. Pace of Gary, Ind.; Robert D. 
Austin of Indianapolis, Ind.: G. Kibby 
Munson of Washington, D. C.: and Benicio 
F. Sanchez of San Juan, P. R., were ad- 
mitted to practice. 

No. 555. Georgia Public Service Commission 
et al., appellants, v. The United States of 
America et al. Leave granted to file brief 
* a Amacioan Short Line: Railroad Asso- 
ciation, as amicus curiae or ti . 
Moultrie Hitt in that behalf, re 

No. 520. Lewis-Simas-Jones Company, 
tioner, v. Southern Pacific Company. 


peti- 
Argu- 
|} ment concluded by Mr. Rober 5 
| the petitioner. a 
No. 521. David Burnet, 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Edith An- 
drews; and 

No. 522. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Julia Andrews 
Bruce. Argument commenced by Mr. As- 
| sistant Attorney General Youngquist for the 
petitioner; continued by Mr. Herbert C. Smyth 
for the respondent in No. 521: by Mr. John 
Enriette for the respondent in No. 521: and 
concluded by Mr. Raymond B. Goodeil for 
the respondent in No. 522. 

No. 543, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 


Commissioner of 


Marie Railway Company, petitioner, v. Noah 
Moquin, Argued by Mr. Henry S. Mitchell 
for the petitioner and by Mr. Tom Davis 


for the respondent. 

No. 549. Nash-Breyer Motor Company, etc., 
| petitioner, v. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
nternal Revenue, Argument commenced by 
Mr. Theodore B. Benson for the petitioner, 
continued by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher 
for the respondent, and concluded by Mr. 
| Arthur H. Deibert for the petitioner, — 

Adjourned until April 30 at 12 o'clock, when 
| the day call will be: Nos. 17 Original, 555, 
563, 600, 630 and 632. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
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THE 

CAPITOL, Washington, Do «, April 30, 1981 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office 
at 3 P. M., Mastern Standort Time, May 28, 
1921, for the construction of a ‘Terrace, Foun 
tain and Garage to be built in Squares 632, 633 
634, 683, 685 and in © Street between New Jer 
sey and Delaware Avenues, Washington, D. C., 
as part of the Enlargement of the Capitol 
Grounds The propose building will be ap- 
proximately 240 x 4s¢ et with 4 one-story 
sub-surace garage of reinforced concrete and 
} steel construction and «a terrace o with 
} fountain, In accordance with the Aet of March 
1931, the specifications require that all 
laborers and mechanics employed under the 
jeontract for this work shall be paid the pre- 
} Vailing rates of wages in the District ef Co- 
lumbia Drawings and specifications, not ex- 
ceeding three sets, may be obtained fron: the 
| Architect of the Capitol in the discretion of 
jsaid Architect by any satisfactory general con- 
| tractor, A deposit in the form of a check for 
$50.00, made payable to the order of David 
Lynn Architect of the Capito! will be = re- 
|} quired for each set of tirawings and speci- 
fications to insure their return in) good ondi- 
tion, DAVID LYNN, Architect of the Capitol. 


« CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


» 





BANKRUPTCY—Proceedings—Witnesses—C ompetency of bankrupt’s wife—Effect 

f law— 
+. ener wife could be compelled, by the bankruptcy court, to appear es 
be examined concerning the act, conduct, and property of the oT ee : 
section 21(a), as amended in 1903, which expressly makes the wife of the oom a 
a competent witness in a bankruptcy proceeding, although the law of Kentu - 
in which the proceeding was pending prohibits a wife from testifying as 
her husband, since such section 21(a) was not repealed by the Act of van 
1906 making the competency of witnesses in a Federal court proceeding eper a 
upon the law of the State in which the proceeding is pending without particu 
reference to bankruptcy proceedings. : 

Hyman v. Kessler, Trustee, etc.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5690, April 15, 1931. 





BROKERS—tTransactions within Real Estate Brokers’ Act—Liability of broker’s 
urety for embezzlement by broker— : 
_ The sale of a pool room and the equipment therein and the assignment to the 
buyer of a lease of the premises as a part of the same transaction a a 
real estate transaction within the meaning of the California Real Estate Bro ts 
Act, and the embezzlement of a portion of the purchase price by the broker w 2 
negotiated the sale entitled the owner to recover on the broker’s bond execute 
under such act. / 

Democa v. Barasch, etc., et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 13435, April 17, 1931. 





CORPORATIONS—Receivers—Grounds for appointment—Payment of excessive 
ies— ; : 
oa sainerity stockholders of a solvent corporation actively engaged in business were 
not entitled to the appointment of a receiver on the ground that the ay gg 
was paying excessive salaries to the majority stockholders and to others he = 
caused to be placed on the pay roll, since the minority stockholders had an wae ge 
remedy, in that on a proper showing they could obtain an injunction against : e 
payment of such salaries and recover the excess amount paid in an action there i 
Horejs et al. v. American Plumbing & Steam Supply Co.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 
22875, April 2, 1931. 





NUISANCES—Actionable nuisances—Damage to adjoining property from roots of 
shade tree—Remedy of adjoining owner— s i 

The owner of land on which there was a poplar tree with roots penetrating ad- 
joining land was not liable to the adjoinipg owner whose sewer and drain pipes 
had been filled up and whose cement cellar had begun to crack and crumble as a 
result of such roots and could not be compelled by a mandatory injunction from 
permitting the roots to penetrate the adjoining land on the theory that there was 
an actionable nuisance, since an owner of land may have trees on his land and 
any damage therefrom sustained by an adjoining owner is damnum absque injuria; 
the adjoining owner's remedy is to protect his property by cutting off the roots 
which have penetrated his land. ; 

Michalson a al. v. Nutting et al.; Mass Sup. Jud. Ct., April 6, 1931. 





TRUSTS—Express trusts—Validity—Certainty as to beneficiaries— ; 
Testimentary trusts created for the purpose of “keeping up preaching in weak 
churches” and “for home missionary work” were not too indefinite as to bene- 
ficiaries for enforcement. ; 
Whitsett et al. v. Clapp et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 401,April 22, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Action for injuries;—Disclosure of fact that de- 
fendant was covered by liability insurance—Harmless error—Failure to tender ap- 
propriate instruction limiting jury’s consideration of evidence— 


In an action for personal injuries sustained in an automobile accident, the plain- 
tiff may disclose the fact that the defendant is covered by indemnity insurance 
while the jurors are being impaneled in order to determine whether any agent 2 
officer of the insurance company is upon the panel and to exercise the right of 
challenge understandingly, and may disclose such fact while the defendant or - 
of his witnesses are being cross-examined in order to show their motive, bias an 
interest, but the disclosure of such fact during the plaintiff's case in chief was ee 
proper; the error was not prejudicial to the defendant as the plaintiff could hav 
conveyed the same information to the jury in two other ways; the court's failure 
to instruct the jury as to the only purpose for which such evidence may be con- 
sidered was not error where an appropriate instruction was not tendered by — 
defendant.—Nichols v. Owens Motor Co. (Nebr. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 506, Apri 
30, 1931. 








Patents 


PATENTS—Patentability—Aggregation or combination— s iia, 
, ion i i but the organiza 
Appellant’s organization is made up of old building elements, : 
or combination as a whole is not disclosed or fairly suggested by the cited * - 
accomplishes a new and useful result, it is patentable.—Rings, Ex parte. Pat. O. 
Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 506, April 30, 1931. 





PATENTS—Multi-storied buildings—Claims allowed— ia 

Patent 1802068 to Rings for Multi-storied Buildings, claims 1 to 8 and ; 
plication allowed.—Rings, Ex parte. (Pat. O, Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 506, April 
30, 1931. 
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“7 have been late only once,. 
was caused by a flood. 

“7 cannot recall a single instance where the 
trip has been anything but entirely pleasant—no 
irritating argument with porter, waiter, cone 
ductor, brakeman, or steward, 

“My family has used this train frequently 
and has had no cause for complaint. 

“<4 substantial shipment of household goods 
traveled over your line, and the service was 
thoroughly satisfactory. x 

“7 have talked to a great many B & O em- 
ployes and every one of them was a@ hearty 
booster and advocate for the organization and 


its head.” 


Many ; 
rand felt rewarded for our efforts to make ours 


a pleasant and comfortable railroad on which to 
travel. ; 

The Carirot Limitep runs daily between New 
York, 
Chicago. The equipment is excellent, A manicure- 
maid and a train secretary are available. Clothes 
can be pressed, and a barber will serve you. There 
is a shower bath in the club car. And in order that 
you may fully enjoy the unusual historic scenery 
between Washington and the West, we have pro- 
vided a glass-enclosed sun room, Over a period of 
eight years, the Capirou Limirep has been more 
than 95 per cent on time, 

Whether you ride on the Caprrot LimiTeED or on 
any of 
is made restful by little things like stopping and 
starting gently, taking curves easily, looking after 
your baggage, and serving meals which you 


Presenten Herern, Berne 
Tue Unitep States Dariy 








Claims in Patent 
| Application for 
‘Building Allowed 


‘Combination of Structural 
| Elements Disclosing New 
| Lighting Results Ad- 
| judged Patentable 
| 





Ex PARTE JOSEF RINGS. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 

| Appeal No. 3995. 

Patent No. 1802068 was issued April 21, 
1931 to Josef Rings for Multi-storied 
Buildings, on application filed June 18, 
1927. Serial No. 199819. Opinion dated 
Dec. 23, 1930. 

FETHERSTONHAUGH & Co. for applicant. 

Before KInnaN, First Assistant Commis- 
| sioner, and Lanpers and Pierce, Exame 
| iners in Chief. 
| Opinion of the Board 

Prerce, Examiner in Chief—This is an 
appeal from the action of the examiner 
finally rejecting claims 1 to 8 and 10. 

Claim 1 is reproduced as typical. 

1. In a multi-storied building, the combi- 
netion with the outer shell of the building 
having light openings, of storey floors hav- 
ling light openings therethrough, said respec- 
tive light openings in shell and floors being 
|so positioned relatively to each other as to 
pass the beams of light entering through the 
light openings in the shell of the building 
through the light openings in the floors in an 
oblique direction into a selected storey. 

The references relied on are: Gerhardt, 
1243281, Oct. 16, 1917; Polk, 1334634, March 
23, 1920. 

The claims relate to building construc- 
tion and more particularly to an arrange 
ment of light openings in a many storied 
building. Appellant provides obliquely 
aligned openings in the floors and parti- 
tions of such a building so that light en- 
tering through side openings of the usual 
type may pass obliquely inward and down- 
ward through one or more floors or parti- 
tions to illuminate those portions of the 
building which are at considerable distance 
from the side walls. 
| The references are similar and both 
| show wall elements so shaped and placed 
|as to offer a minimum amount of obstruc- 
tion to downwardly and laterally rays of 
light. Neither patent contains any teach- 
ing of appellant’s main idea of provid- 
ing light passages through the floors. 

As to this feature the examiner takes 
the position that it involves merely the 
|obvious use of dead lights in a position 
where their use may be desirable and 
}hence involves no invention. While ap- 
| pellant’s organization is made up of old 
building elements the organization or com- 
bination as a whole is not disclosed or 
fairly suggested by the cited art. As 
the combination accomplishes a new and 
| useful result we deem it patentable. 

In a recent decision of the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals, In re Champeau 
34 F (2d) 1012; 388 O. G. 783 wherein a 
somewhat analogous state of facts was in- 
volved the court said: 

“But even though there be nothing novel 
in the elements combined, if applicant here 
has, by a combination of known elements, 
accomplished a new and useful result, he 
is entitled to a patent.” 

The decision of the examiner is reversed, 


London Exhibition 


An exhibition of treasures of famous 
children, at which was displayed a school- 
| boy letter of Charles Dickens, a letter of 
Lewis Carroll, author of “Alice in Wonder- 
| Jand,” and other toys and possessions of 
celebrated folk, was held in London re- 
cently for the purpose of raising funds 
|for open-air schools. (Department of 


| Labor.) 





MAN who has made the same trip on the 
same train two hundred times is apt to have 
a fairly definite opinion of the service of that road, 
Let us quote a few paragraphs from his friendly 


. and that slip 


of the seventy thousand of us read that 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 


our other trains, your journey on the B&O 


remember. ete ; 
Won't you plan your next trip East or West on 


the B & O and see why people travel with us over 
and over again? 


—<$<—$<—$_$_ 


Another well-known special feature B & O train, the 


Nationat Limitep, runs daily between New York, Phila- 


Te BEO 


70,000 OF US INVITE YOU 


delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
and St. Louis. Its remarkable six-year record is over 97 


per cent on fime. 


TO RIDE ON OUR RAILROAD 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


New York . Philadelphia . Baltimore . Washington . Pittsburgh. Cleveland . Detroit. 


Chicago. Cincinnali. Louisville. St. Louis . and intermediate pons 
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Assessment Suits Changes in Compensation Law 


Against Arkansas) Lffected at Maryland Session 


Insurer Dropped 


New Actions Filed by Bank- 

' ing Commissioner to Re-| 
cover on Bank Stock: 
Of Reinsured Company 


LITTLE Rock, ArK., April 29. 
Two suits attacking the reinsurance con- 
tract of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Arkansas with the Central States | 
Life Insurance Company of St. Louis, Mo., | 
and asking for appointment of a receiver! 
for the former company, were dismissed 
April 28 by Circuit Judge Richard M. Mann 
in Second Division, Pulaski Circuit Court. 
New suits for the collection of assess- 
ments on bank stock owned by the Home 
Life have been filed by the State Bank- 
ing Commissioner, Walter E. Taylor. 
The original suits had asked that judg- 
ment be given Mr. Taylor for the amount |} 
alleged due on assessments against bank 
stocks owned by the Home Life Company. | 
The court granted the motion of the 
Home Life to dismiss both suits on grounds | 
that the sole authority to approve or) 
disapprove the reinsurance contract be- 
tween the Home Life and the Central 
States Life rests with the State Insur-| 
ance Commissioner. Since no showing of | 
fraud was attempted, it was held that the 
court could not interfere with the Insur-| 
ance Commissioner in connection with the 
reinsurance agreement. The action of 
the court was taken in an oral decision 
from the bench. 


Judgment of $145,870 Asked 


In one of the actions in which Attor- 
ney General Hal L. Norwood and J. Clark 
Sproat were plaintiffs judgment for $145,- 
870 against the Home Life was asked. This 
suit was based on the fact that the 
State of Arkansas and Mr. Sproat were 
depositors in the American Exchange 
Trust Company of Little Rock, the largest 
unit in the A. B. Banks banking chain 
of 45 banks which closed their doors last 
Nov. 17. The amount of the judgment 
sought represented an assessment against 
the Home Life Insurance Company's stock 
in the Little Rock bank. 


In the second suit, the First State Bank 
of Stuttgart and Banking Commissioner 
Taylor were plaintiffs, but the latter filed 
a petition to dismiss, alleging he had not 
sanctioned the litigation which sought 
judgment for approximately $65,000 al- 
leged due on an assessment against the 
Home Life’s stock in the old First State 
Bank of Stuttgart, which was closed, but 
reorganized a few weeks later as The First 
State Bank. 


Additional Suits Brought 

With Judge Mann sustaining the State 
Insurance Commissioner, A. D. DuLaney, 
who was named as a defendant in both 
actions, it was unnecessary for attorneys 
to argue questions of the bank assess- 
ments. However, Commissioner Taylor 
filed motions to dismiss which recited that 
he had brought additional suits to collect 
the assessments. 


Petitions of the Attorney General and 
Mr. Sproat objected to the reinsurance 
agreement, alleging it authorized removal 
of assets of the Home Life Insurance 
Company from Arkansas without obligat- 
ing the Central States Life Insurance 
Company to pay any claims not based 
on insurance policies. 

‘A section of the reinsurance contract 
authorizes the Central States Life to pay 


@ valid claims such as the bank stock as- 


sessments, Comissioner Taylor - declares, 
and in filing his new suits for these he 
makes the St. Louis company a defendant 
with the Home Life. His suit for the 
American Exchange Trust Company as- 
sessment and for the First State Bank of 
Stuttgart assessment, were filed April 25. 

Attorney General Hal L. Norwood 
stated he will not appeal from the Circuit 
Court decision, because another suit has 
been filed to collect the American Ex- 
change Trust Company stock assessment 


“against the Home Li‘fe Insurance Com- 


pany. 
Text of Statement 


His statement follows in full text: 

My principal object in instituting suit 
against the Home Life Company was to 
start machinery in motion to collect the 
bank stock assessment against the com- 
pany. The law makes it my duty to pro- 
tect the interests of the State and the 
State was qne of the largest depositors in 
the American Exchange Trust Company. 
The State will benefit on a pro rata basis 
from collection of the stock assessment. 

When this department filed suit, no 
other suit was pending looking toward 
collection of this assessment. A few days 
ago the Banking Department filed a suit 
for collection of the assessment. It is im- 
material with me who prosecutes the case 
as long as the interests of the State are 
adequately protected. For that reason 
this department will accept the ruling of 
the Circuit Court as final in the case dis- 
missed. 


Filing of Proof of Fire Loss 
Is Issue in New York Case 


New York, N. Y., April 29. 
The question whether the filing of a 
proof of loss within 60 days after the dis- 


* ey of a fire is a compliance with the 
0 













ndition of the standard fire insurance 
policy that such proof must be filed within 
60 days after the occurrence of the fire is 
before the New York Supreme Court in 
the case of Loonfn v. Knickerbocker In- 
surance Co. of New York. 

The assured claims that he was not ad- 
vised that a fire had occurred June 3, 
1930, which destroyed his property at 
Monticello, N. Y., until long after the date 
of the fire. Upon making inquiry he 
states he was informed by the local fire 
authorities-that the fire occurred July 3, 
1930, and acting upon such information, 
he filed proofs of loss August 27. This 
was within 60 days after he was informed 
of the fire but considerably after the 60 
days allowed for filing proof after the fire 
occurred. 

Justice Mitchell Law has rendered a 
decision directing an examination of the 
insurer in advance of the trial relative 
to notice of loss. 

The plaintiff is represented by Alex 
Davis, and the defendant by Bonynge & 
Barker. 


Method of Increasing Stock 
Of Insurer in Washington 


OLYMPIA, WasH., April 29. 


To increase the capital stock of a do- 
mestic insurance company, stockholders 
representing three-fourths of the stock 
must sign a declaration of desire as pro- 
vided in section 7135, Rem. Comp. Stat., 
Assistant Attorney General E. W. Ander- 
son has just held in an opinion to the 
State Insurance Commissioner, H. O. Fish- 
back. 

Under this section, Mr. Anderson ruled, 
the requisite stockholders may not de- 
clare their desire to raise the company’s 
Gapital at a special meeting of stockhold- 
ers called in accordance with the by-laws. 


Legislature Passed Few Insurance Bills, How- 
ever; Auto Financial Liability Act Approved 





ANNAPOLIS, Mp., April 29. 
Few insurance bills were enacted by the | 
recent Maryland Legislature, but a num- 
ber of changes were made in the work- 
men’s compensation law, according to a 
synopsis of the.1931 laws of Maryland/! 
compiled by Horate E. Flack, executive 
officer of the Department of Legislative | 
Reference. 


In addition to the enactment of an auto- 
mobile financial responsibility law, which 
has been approved by the Governor, the 
Legislature passed a bill providing that 
owners and operators of motor vehicles 
shall not be liable for injuries to guest 
passengers. The latter measure, however, 
was vetoed by Governor Ritchie. A new 
law affecting out-of-State motorists pro- 
vides for service of process upon them in 
cases arising out °° accidents in which 
they are involved. 

A joint resolution was passed authoriz- 
ing the Governor to appoint a commis- 
sion to investigate losses sustained through 
personal injury and property damage 
caused by motorists with a view to pre- 
venting such accidents and providing 
compensation. 

Under the provisions of a new act (H. 
85) agents of reciprocal exchanges are 
required to pay the same license fees as 
agents of foreign mutual insurance com- 
panies. Another insurance measure taxes 
the shares of domes:ic title insurance com- 
panies at the same rate as domestic cas- 
ualty and surety companies. 


| 

Maximum compensation benefits for | 
permanent and temporary total disability | 
were increased from $18 to $20 a week} 
under the provisions of a bill (H. 352) | 
which was signed by the Governor. This | 
measure also defines the proof necessary 
for compensation in hernia cases. 

Other workmen’s compensation meas- 





ures authorize the State Industrial Acci- | 


dent Commission to approve compromise 
settlements of claims, to regulate payment 
for legal services in connection with 
claims, to establish minimum premiums 
for the State accident fund and to require 
payment of estimated premiums in ad- 
vance, and to establish rules and regula- 
tions for the administration of the State 
accident fund. The administrative ex- 
pense allowance of the Commission was 
increased to $110,000 a year. 

Changes were made in the time within 
which claims for compensation may be 
filed by employes and the Industrial Ac- 


cident Commission may modify final com- | 
The procedure in the) 


pensation awards. 
trial of appeals from decisions of the 
Commission also was changed. 


Several measures to provide additional 
taxes upon insurance companies were de- 
feated. Other bills killed included an un- 
employment insurance proposal, an _in- 
crease in maximum compensation bene- 
fits to $25 a week, and a proposal to in- 
clude all occupational diseases in the 
compensation act. 


| 





COMMISSIONER 





HARRY K. CUTHBERTSON 


Governor Leslie, of Indiana, has 
appointed Mr. Cuthbertson, law- 
yer and State Senator, as a Dem- 
ocratic member of the State Pub- 
lic Service Commission for the 
term of four years. He succeeds 
Calvin F. McIntosh. He will as- 
sume his new duties on May 1. 


It is the mark of a considerate host¢ss, by means 
of the Humidor Pack, to “Serve a fresh ciga 
rette.”” Buy Camels by the carton—this ciga 
rette will remain fresh in your home and office. 


@ 1981, R. J. Reynolds Tebscse Company, Winston-Selom, RN. G, 
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STATE PUBLIC SERVICE| Transactions in Real Estate 








By Power Concern Outlined 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry 


Relates to New England Company 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 17 by Henry 
I. Harriman, of Newton, Mass., vice 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the New England Power Association, 
appearing as a witness in the Federal 
Trade Commission's investigation into 
financial activities of power and gas 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 
April 24, continued in the issues of 
April 25, 27, 28 and 29, and proceeds 
as follows: 

Q. I will ask you about some of the other 
real estate transactions that were 
volved. It appears from statements made 
by examiners of the Commision 
some time in 1915 the New England Com- 
pany purchased the plant and property 
of the National Metal Edge Box Company, 
located at Reedsboro, Vt. 

A. Yes. 

Q. The New England Company in Octo- 
ber, 1915, by an indenture conveyed to the 
Deerfield River Power Company certain 
lands owned and useful in connection with 
the Reedsboro plant? 


: | 
A. I presume those were certain flow- | 


| age lands above the dam. 


Q. In the indenture there was a pro-| 
| vision that the Deerfield Power Company|New England Power Company 


that | 


A. I don’t know, but I should think it 
probable. 

Q. Now, I would like to ask you some 
questions about the property known as the 
Mountain Mills property. It is my under- 
standing that in 1920 the New England 
Company purchased from Parker, Young 
& Company the Mountain Mills pulp man- 
ufacturing properties. 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is stated that the net cost of the 


| Mountain Mills property was $612,000 af- 


in- | 


ter liquidation of inventories. Do you know 
anything about that? 


A. No. The figure, as I recall it, is 
around $600,000. I explained in my direct 
statement the immense value that that 


property was to the New England Power 
System. It enabled us to add 40 feet to 
the head of the Davis Bridge plant, to in- 
crease its storage from 2,000,000 to 5,000,- 
000 feet, for the great mass of any storage 
in any plant is at the top of the plant, 
and it increased the capacity of the plant | 
| by 5,000,000 kilowatt hours. 
Electric Company Purchase 

Q. I don't know how far you agree with 
}our statement, but it is represented that 
the New England Company charged the 
$387,000 


|should pay the New England Company} more for those lands and flowage rights 
for a term of 99 years an amount equal to/than the net cost of the Mountain Mills 
one mill for each kilowatt hour of electric | property to the New England Company. 


energy generated on the granted premises? 
A. Yes. 


| A. That I can't answer. 


Q. I want to ask you some questions 


Q. Is it true that under that reservation | about what has been referred to as the 


| there was paid to the New England Power 
Company a total of $90,326? 


evaporation. 


mild condition. 


cigarette. 


flavor in. 


smoker’s throat. 


— if you can. 


Worcester Suburban Electric Company. It 


lis my understanding that that matter and 


All regular Camel smokers have noticed a significant change 
inthe Camel package. Now their favorite cigarettes come 
air-sealed in moisture-proof Cellophane. 


they reach the smoker. 


ture in by the exclusive Humidor Pack. 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION See Also Pese 5 





| 
New Forms of Insurance 


Favored in New Hampshire 


ConcorD, N. H., April 29, 


An amended bill (H. 230) to permit the 
writing of smoke and smudge insurgnce, 
windstorm insurance and aircraft insur- 
ance in New Hampshire has passed both 
branches of the State Legislature. The 


|revised draft of the measure which was 


passed by the Senate was agreed to by 
the House. 











the events connected with it began about 
Jan. 8, 1914? 
A. Yes. 


Q. It is my understanding that the New 
England Power Company, and I think it 
was the Maine corporation, had a con- 
tract for the purchase of the stock of 
the Worcester Suburban Electric Com- 
pany? 

A. I think so. 


Q. Do you recall approximately how 
much of a sum would be required to carry 
that out? Was it not about $1,000,000? 

A. I should have thought it was about 
$1,200,000, but I am not sure of the exact 
amount. 


Q. What hapened in connection with 
that contract? What did Mr. Chace un- 
dertake to do for the corporation? 

A. I think in order to explain the situ- 
ation it is necessary to go into a little 
ancient history. Mr. Philip Cabot was 
the controlling factor in the Turners Falls 
Development, which is the development 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 





W. L. Chamberlin 


Independent Insurance Adjuster 


1004 Baltimore Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Fleet Specialists, Companies Only 
“Since 1908” 








Every CamMeEL 
Package Now a 
Tiny Humidor 


Switch over for just one day 
then quit Camels, if you can 


An improvement in appearance, true, but the reason for this 
change that cost $2,000,000 was not mere looks. 


It was done to protect the fine mild quality of Camels until 


The best tobacco loses much of its rich flavor and aroma 
when its natural moisture content is lost through scorching or 


That’s why we have made every Camel package a tiny humi- 
dor—so that you may always be sure of getting Camels in fresh 


Camels are wrapped only in moisture - proof 
Cellophane with an air-seal. 


Try a package today and revel in the luxury of a really fresh 


Factory-fresh Camels are air-sealed in the new Sanitary 
Package which keeps the dust and germs out and keeps the 


It is peppery dust and harsh dry tobacco that are unkind toa 
We vacuum-clean away the dust and keep the natural mois- 


Make the switch to Camels for just one day, then leave them 
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Power Concern 
Asks Injunction 
On Rate Order 


Objection to Basing Charge 
On Combined Readings 
Of Meters in Two Plants 








A States Sales High Low Last States Sales High Low Last : r 
Filed in South Carolina | in charge of the Air Mail Service. | erating Methods a eb eae a wm | eee eA :.:... abedeg 17 «931, 93 ©93%| ies Are Summarized 
- oo sb tine teats troce. Mew Suk to Los spices Amer T & T coll S¢_'46 SF. °.... Bede 33 ler Unie Mite | Bee de ed ae ee i pees |} at, Sty at —onenmemer® 
was on the route from New York to S . Amer T & T deb 5128 "43 SF...... 8 110% i c os “ 4 if ; si iti in foreign na- 
Cumirsrox, §. C.. April 20—The Duke| Angcles, the total being 2368 passengers. (Continued from Page 1. A a SP een ae ee cies abodes ‘GUNS 9bly $BIy | NYOKHREwImpse C201d (NYC): Apedog 3051 3051s 102], Business conditions in foreign na- 
Power Co. has filed in the District Court) This route is operated by the Trans- | state commerce have not been inspected, | AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s '95.... ab iy 113% 113" 11334 | NY Ch & StL RR lst 4s ‘37--...... abedf 3 9914 9914 9914) yey of world trade issued recently by 
for the Eastern District of South Carolina | Continental Air Transport and Western|the Department is sufficiently familiar aunt tx coun oa se abedefg 25 95%, 95 95g | N¥C&StL RR r5'zs A '74 (n Co).. abcd 5 95% 9535 95s! tne Department of Commerce. (Sec- 
a petition for an interlocutory injunction | air Express. ' The route from Boston to| with their operations to grant them letters | Atl Cst L gen unif A 4198 '64.... abcd 14 991, 991% 9916 | NYC&StLRR rm 4428 Cc at (n Co —, < Bt susie 11518 | tions dealing with Oriental and Euro- 
against the South Carolina Railroad Com-| New York, operated by Colonial Air Lines, | of authority pending such time as they| B & O Ist 4s d July 1 ‘48........ abcd ; an au eu ae at & ea? pe i if* ie ia”| geen nation wore published in the 
mission to prevent the enforcement of an|was second with 1,960 passengers carried, | are finally inspected and are issued certifi- so Oils te a ay 18. wggrnn abed Z eet? i00lt 10032 | NY G&ELH&P Pur My 4s 49.0... ahodet 3 992 99!2 99%| issues of April 28 and 29.) The con- 
order requiring the power company t0/ while the route from New York to At- cates. B & O ref & gen A 58°°95........., abod 11 9914 984 981, | N¥ Ont & W Ry r 4s '92.......... d 5 As. 10315 1031,| cluding section follows in full text: 
furnish electric power at a rate based/janta, operated by the Eastern Air Trans- Perhaps unknown to the pilot or crew} B & O ref gen C 6s '95.......... abcd 6 10734 10754 1075% ae tsa] 7% om oo oe : ise 182 1118; li 
upon the combined readings of two meters} port carried a total of 1,504 passengers! of an air liner, one of our inspectors will| B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000...... abed * 7. 2 nn a fe - o. Dg OP-cveceeeees OBOE a ae pete | Australia 
in separate mills owned by a single com-| jn March. take his place in the cabin of a passenger 2 6 tan | oh wher . a ahod 7 9634 9654 965, | N & W RR Ist cons 4s '96.. abcedeg 24 «99 986 A | Australia—Excellent seasonal conditions 
pany. . ; The total passenger miles flown over airplane and, from the vantage point of| Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ’5i., abcdeg 5 911, 91 91 N & W Ry Div ist & gen 4s 44... ab , 3 99, 98 s 98% | promise a latge wool crop in Australia, 
The petition is directed against the/the routes for the quarter ended March!» passenger, but from the viewpoint of aj Bell Tel Pa 1st r B 5s '48........ abcde 9 10914 109° =. ~~, ad * yas aa” eae 6 9592 95%, 95:,|but wheat plantings have been reduced 
members of the Commission and the Fort} 31, 1931, was 10,626,804. In January the | skilled airman, he will observe the opera-| Bost & Me RR ist 5s A C '67...... os t : seet? eaete 1061, | N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047........ abcdeg 24 1115, 11114 11114) somewhat owing to financial difficulties in 
Mill Manufacturing Co. and Eureka Cot-| passenger miles flown was 3,404,060; in| ting methods of the crew of the aircraft. waht ane abedét 1 11014 11014 110%, | N P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047........ acdeg 7 103:2 10312 103'2| Wheat areas, though schemes in Victoria 
ton Mills, Inc. It asks that an inter-| February, 3,078,101, and in March, 4,-| Furthermore, the inspector makes it a| phi Roch °& pitte Ry cns 4148 °57 c 5 84 84 84 N Stat Pow Ist & r 5s A “4i...... at 14 10434 10s. 106!,/aNd New South Wales promise partial so- 
locutory injunction remain in force vuntil | 054.643. | point to fly with every pilot who operates| C N Ry Gvt gty 4128 '54.......... a oS | ee ee le tk es el ee 4 ‘94s: 943, 945, | lution of country finances. Business mor= 
the further order of the court or until} For the quarter ended March 31, the between division points, and to observe not | € N Ry Gvt ety i ¢ 3 i we. itl Geheeale s 2......-. bede 6 10434 104 10434/ tality has increased slightly, and construc- 
a suit can be heard seeking to restrain|total number of passengers carried was | only his technique, but his general judg- | 5 . ae ar sty z or’ by env A's q 7 10612 106% 1063, | Pac T & T 1st & coll 5s '37 SF.... abcd 4 10434 104%, 104%4| tion continues to decline. Unemployment 
and enjoin the defendants from bring-| 28,368, of which number 8,094 were carried | ment, experience and ability to handic| & He Git oo Oko... a 1 106% 106% 106% | Paduc & Ill RR Ist 4125 '55...... .; abedf 5 10154 101% " | has increased 213 per cent since December. 
ing proceedings to enforce the order, and.|in January; 8,770 in February and 11,504 | air line transportation. C of G Ry r & gen 5s C ‘59 SF.. d .(s” wm P - “OR a a beaten a 1 106 106 106 |Wholesale prices continue downward. 
upon hearing, that the order be vacated /in March, 1931-Issued by the Post O/- Ground Operations Observed Sree aS are ee 5 oT 1M Penn RR gen 4198 A '65............ abedeg 55 1013, 10014 10014; With the heaviest part of the export sea- 
and a perpetual injunction issued. fice Department. aie : wail Oh Bie ue Ge oe 5 10434 10434 1043, | Penn RR gen 5s B ’68............ abedeg "10 1085s 10812 108!2/son, over, the exchange outlook is not 
The power company alleges that other - | At the terminals, the inspector closely C.& OR mm & imp A 43 shed 2 10015 10014 10014 | Penn RR secured 6195 '36.......... ab 24 110%%_ 110. aes particularly encouraging. Various indi- 
mills are seeking the same rate basis and observes the ground operations, such a8| ¢ & © py ref & imp B 4128 '95.... ab 33 100% 100% 100% | Penn BE gen 4146 D S.......... iat 77 6% © 96"2 +9937 | cations point to further recessions in trade 
sees is annual loss, f the provisions of Su reme Court Hears Clearance, Mewes, Of NEMS WaNer | cy Bur & G Bes I Lav & ‘Ss... ebodets a EE ee A ge ee ee 4 11614 116!4 11644|and industry. Combined Federal and State 
the order were made generally effective. P F information and other factors entering} Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s "58... 5 abedeg ’ seit a ioaie pear Ei ist & : 443 67 SF...... abcd 28 1041, 104%, 104’. | deficits total £35,500,000 at present, but 
would be about $100,000. e . - into a successful cross-country flight. At on a. = oes >.) ln = = a 1 105° 105 105) | PSE &GofNJ ist & r 4138 67 abc 15 1037% 103% =o |some improvement is anticipated when tax 
panini Case on Jurisdiction maintenance points, the inspector is par- Ch & NW Ry gen 4s '87.. abcdefg 4 881% 881 3810 PSE & G of N J Ast = r 442s '70 = a sate ‘oe 1003, | collections for the final three months of 
Cotumata, S. C., April 29. - ticularly anxious to determine the methods | ch & NW Ry db 5s ‘33 SF - ghoasts = $M Sat ‘aeta | Gee da ark & Lou Bit let Sige Si. abe 15 100 98 99%4| the fiscal year are made. 
eee MERE Oe ie Eanes eeene Cee 2 Tac utat Cae ace ee Ch kk ea Pi is... — 40 96°4 96° 96° | StL SF Ry Pr'L 4s A '50........ abd 34 74% 7314 73!5| Wheat shipments for the season now 
mission which the Duke Power Co. is seek- In International Rates eines in porioct Tunas order. The oom | © G du ou it 6 CO ' : abdf 1 1143, 114% 11434 | StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B ’50.......... abd 4 87's 87 875 total 73,000,000 bushels constituting nearly 
ing to enjoin in the Federal court was |petency of the employes is investigated.| Cy Un Sta gu 5s ‘44... ab 3 104%, 10412 10414 | StL S F Ry cons 4136 A "78...... abd % $8 of 98 {half of the surplus available for export. 
issued upon application of Leroy Springs ee | the adequacy of the shop equipment, the! Cin U Ter Ist 412s A 2020... ab a ne aoe 1581 | So ue rt kT tk “41 SF... abe 14 106 105%, 106 |Shipments so far have been about equally 
ae eter abolishing the sliding scate aL ee mae ae cae econ ae Clev u Ter ; Yast 5! 4 M2. poet 1 11034 11034 11034 | So Pac conv (expd) deb 5s '34..., abd 1 102%% 102%, 102%s| divided between Europe and the Orient, 
of rates for power companies and requiring Right of I C C to Order crafts and engines—all are inquired inte Bae “are Sect an ‘35 ee 3 401 101 101 S Pac 40 yr Ser '29 (ww) 4198 '69.. ab 16 934 9312 93% lthe Orient taking chiefly poorer qualities. 
large and small consumers of power to Ss - on T t fs for the purpose of seeing that they do not Col & So Ry gen 414s A '80...... ab Z 1 92 92 92 | S Pac C P coll 4s '49 due ea on oe ai sett | Beef exports during March totalled 1,- 
eee seen one Sane Set cote, 1 Was at Refund Upon re | ee ae = at... A... 10 1033 10334 10334 5 Pac RR ren & 35. .... abedefg 30 96 951, _95:,| 100,000 pounds compared with 640,000 
nounced at the office of the Commission. 1 Lt Se SS Serene aes ee ae oe ee as ae 30 10654 10612 106% | So Ry Ist cons 5s '94.. abed 20 106 105° 10534 | pounds for March last year. 
ane order was issued Feb. 11, 1931, it Charges Unreasonable [s_ pretation thereunder. Det Ed gen & ref 5s B 'S5........ abd 12 10734 107%, 10714 | So Ry dev & gen 4s A ‘56 ab 99 80'4 80 80 | The Federal Government has decided to 
was stated, and the present action of the > . | Using an Aeronautics Branch airplane, Det Ed gen & ref 4195 '61 D....... ab 8 103% 10314 103% | So Ry dev & gen 618 A '56 ab 1 109 ie 1. | continue the sugar seresment @ further 
Duke Power Co., is understood to have re- Questioned by Carrier the inspector flies the route under inspec-| Duquesne Lt Ist 4128 '67........+- abcd 32 104% * Hey - Nees > es ras a 30 971. 97°" 97 |five years from September, 1931. Woo! 
sulted from a demand by other consumers | feces ars tion and lands in every intermediate field a ed » nae ee ss eisvasyes nea * ime a init Stan ot et ae te Tis nae 107 107 recente 2% the end of Math eaclal &~ 
that they receive the advantages afforded The jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- #"d airport along the route. This is done} Gt Nor Re Ass nah... aoe 1 9515 9512 9512 | Tenn E P Ist & r 6s ‘47 SF d a iy sei = 260,000 pounds, of which 180,000 pounds 
by the principle established by the Com- | merce Commission over joint interna-| to Satisfy him that the landing facilities} Gt Nor Ry gen 41s E "77........+. aed 1 95% 95% 9574 Tex&P BY, ges oN ..:; . = 13 1027, 1027, 1027, remained unsold. Sales of commodity lines 
mission. |tional rates, a question presented in the| Offered by these fields and airports are| Gt Nor Ry Ist & ref 4148 Se: _——e ; 10812 108 * 1081: | Un Oil of Cal A 6s '42. d 17 10134 10012 100!2/ continue to decline. 
.Order of Commission case of Lewis-Simas-Jones Company v.|@dequate for the type of aircraft em- eS Gat he sae cae chs — ae.” abed i 1031s 103% 103% | Un Oil of Cal C 5s °35....... see a 20 99 981) 98%. | Manufacturing activity is declining, caus- 
The Commission held, according to the | Southern Pacific Co., No. 520, was de-|Ployed on the line. Sometimes his experi-| ty) Bell T ist & r 5s A '56........ abcde 3 10612 106%, 106%, | Un Pac RR ee eS oe =i este 951, | ing stagnation in machinery lines as very 
order, that the power company should} pated before the Supreme Court of the| ences in this connection necessitates the! m1 Cen RR ref 4s '55.......... ... abcdefg a oer = thd = — = = = mS aoe at ” 14 St (oak gate | few plants are being modernized. Some 
treat the sum of the readings of two me-| United States April 28 enlargement or relocation of intermediate | IC RR C StL & N Jt Ist r 5s A '63 ab 6 vA fa | eee ere carseat 2 105%, 105%, 105% | British textile merchants are demanding 
: a ni ate pri ‘ t | at h t-| K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s ’36.. abd 6 971, 9612 972 & Ky : 10314 103 103 ‘ j j h 
ters as the reading of one meter and make| The case arose as a reparations case,|!a’ ding fields established by the Depar ante term By ist eas 60... d 1 95%, 95%, 95% | Wabash RR Ist 5s '39 ‘ 1034 103, 103,,| Payment in London, notwithstanding the 
its charges accordingly. The order follows| Robert E. Quirk, for the Lewis-Simas- | ™ment of Commerce, although so far these| KG gou By ist Ss SO. .<.scc.0..: abd 1 7815 783, 7815 | Wabash RR 2nd 5s '39..... a ses eb 4 7 “Sr ge: | Offer of Australian firms to bear the cost 
in full text: “Jones Company, told the court, “The eom- | Instances have not been many. RIE RR Seri bonds ‘ge Gi<<<< god a} AK” 104" 20k” | Wabash RR ist de Des Mis 1S ay, | GSE BENE BS CP Cxchange, and business in textile Imes 
Differences arose between the applicant | pany had received three carloads of cow-| The inspections call for direct contact oe Mantean” : S 165” 108 408” | Wee ee a ae a 16 10614 105% 106% |is being retarded. Recent tariff increases 
in this matter and the Duke Power Co., | peas from Navajoa, Mexico, over the lines|by the air line inspector with operations! , « nh RR pee ae tame ee Siu 3 99 99 99 West Mary RR Ist 4s '52..... passin d 21 1842 = 7 2\are having little effect on cotton piece » 
who was serving two mills owned by him | of the Southern Pacific, via Nogales. The) officials, pilots, mechanics and other em-| L & N RR Ist & r 514s A 2003.... abcedeg 1 103, 103, 103. | West Mary RR lst&r Sis8 A TT... oi. * 10612 106% 1061,|800ds. Silk trade is fair. 
at Fort Mill, S. C.,, and two mills owned | shipment was consigned to San Francisco ployes closely identified with the running| L & N RR Ist & r 5s B 2003... ..... abedeg 2 tee Te | cee ee es ones See 35 931, 9215 921, Hawaii 
by him at Chester, S.C. upon the matter/and charged at a rate of $1.33 per 100/of an air line. Upon completion of the| 1,4 4 RR lst & 1 4/48 2003... abodes 3 96. 96 96. | W Shore RR reg gu 4s 2361........ ab 9 93 93 93 | eee 
of rates applying to this service. As a re- pounds. It was contended that this rate| inspection, the air line inspector takes his; met ga ist & r 41,8 D ’68 SF.... abd 7 10215 1021, 1021% ‘ 5 | Hawaii.—Sales of essential merchandise 
sult of these differences, the above appli-|was excessive and action was instituted findings direct to the heads of the com-| Met Ed Ist & r 5s C ‘55 SF...... abd 1 105%, 10514 10514 United States Government Bonds lin Hawaii are at about the same level as 
cation was made to this Commission. The /|pefore the Interstate Commerce Commis- pany operating the line and points out) Mil ER & Lr & Ist 5s B '6l...... a J. ox “ye (Dollars and Thirty-seconds) jat this time last year but the volume of 
Commission held hearings thereon and|sion for reparations. |any instances. that in his opinion need | Mil Spart & NW Ry 1st 4s a saa geecee 8 861, 86 86 States | Sales High Low Last |luxury and semiluxury items is off some- 
took considerable testimony upon the sub- | Rate Found Reasonable | correction or modification. MK & T RR Pr L $s A '62...... abd 7 985, 9812 9815 f 19 101.30 101.27 10128|What. Automobile dealers report seasonal 
ject. ae Threefold Results | Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s A '65.... d 1 8642 8612 8612 | Ist Lib ~ ee SE gt roses eee peo 26 10228 10227 10228|improvement, and building materials and 
While the matter was pending, all of the| The Commission found the reasonable ; 5 i Mo Fac BR ist & tos F TT. -+ ++ < 16 83% Bll B2!4 | Ath Lib Loan 4148 3338........,, abedefg 113 1045. 1042. 1042 | house furnishing lines are moving better. 
differences existing between the applicant |rate was 94 cents and ordered the carrier : The results of such inspections are | Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s Be os _ ares a a USOoOLA Treas 4148 at lee alee abcdefg 10 112.15 112.13 112.13| Retail collections have improved, and sav- 
and the power company were settled ex-|to refund the difference. It refused and | threefold: 7% oo ans Rae ore 2 1065, 1061, 1061, | U S of A Treas 4s 44-54.......... abedefg =: 11. 108.8 108.5 108-6 | ings deposits have increased. Commercial 
cept three; namely, first, that arising by | Suit was instituted in the State courts Of, (1) They give the air line managements| Nach Ghat & StL Ry iot 48 A '78.. abcdefg 8 931, 92%, 931, | US of A Trees 3345 46-9 gune... abedefe 8 101.29 101 26 101.26 | Money is easier. 
reason of the refusal of the power com-|California, where it was held that the) the benefit of outside expert advice and| Nash Flor & Shef Ry Ist 5s 37... abcefg 2 103% 103% 103% Zo hime Be 13 Mar..... abedefg 65: 101.29 101.28 10128| Employment will be at its maximum 
pany to date contracts to be executed be- | Commission was _ without jurisdiction tO! suggestions based upon personal expe-| N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A '52.. d a ai eS aie 8 of & Wrens Sta 45-475... abcdefg 8 102.7 102.7 102.7 |quring the next four months when plow- 
tween them back to 1927, and to rebate | Pass upon the validity of the international | rience of the inspectors with the lines in| N Or! Pub Serv Ist & r 5s B '55.. d = pcos Meee nee ———— aa ==] ing, planting, cultivation, irrigating and 
the applicant for the differences created | rate. ., | question; . Paes ee WO eee 6 eee ee ee heduled harvesting activities will all be carried on 
ee aay Bald Same ek Sinan) | = dmited th t th ao ot Gy They give the Department of Grn~ | atent Is Issued for T e of Aircraft Conference Is Se aeeen be the same time. Public works activities 
and the new rate which would be paid| Was admi‘ted a e€ charge d yp 


under the proposed contract of settlement; 
and second, that difference arising by 
reason of disagreement as to where the 
service to the two mills at Chester would 
be metered, the power company contend- 
ing that it would be willing to serve the 


two mills on one meter at one point, but | 


that the applicant should be required to 
transport the current from the metering 
point to his respective mills at his own 
expense. And third, that before these 
mills would be metered on one meter they 
— be consolidated under one corpora- 
tion. 
Jurisdiction Over Differences 


After reducing their differences to the 
above stated specifications, the Commis- 
sion was asked to pass upon and deter- 
mine these differences. We take it that 
this development of the case renders it 
unnecessary for us to make any order upon 
the original complaint affecting the rates 
to be charged between the applicant and 
the power company, nor otherwise affect- 
ing the level of rates, and we shall there- 
fore devote our attention to the three spec- 
ifications of differences as above stated. 

Upon the first proposition, under the 
statute by which we are granted power to 
regulate the rates in question, we are dis- 
tinctly limited to rates to be thereafter 
put into effect, clearly by implication pro- 
hibiting this Commission from dealing 
with any retroactive rates, therefore we 
would not have authority to require any 


Air Mail Services 
Expand Operations 


|Marked Increases Shown in 
| Passenger Traffic and in 


Mileage Flown 


The total number of passengers carried 
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Passenger Air 
Lines Subject to | 
Rigid Inspection 


over the 26 air mail routes throughout | Aeronautical Specialist Says 


the country for the month of March, 1931, 
amounted to 11,504, according to figures | 
made public today (April 29) by W. Irv-| 
ing Glover, Assistant Postmaster General | 





;collected at & 
| portation from Navajoa, Mexico, was un- 
reasonable. This charge included in it a 
transportation service within the United 
States. When a carrier, subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, has collected a 
charge which includes in it a service sub- 
ject to the act, there must be some prac- 
| ticable way of determining whether that 
charge is reasonable, Mr. Clark argued. 
And since a joint through rate is a unit 
in itself, necessarily the Commission’s in- 
quiry and cetermination must be directed 
to the entire charge which includes in it 
) transportation both within and without the 
| boundaries of the United States. 

It was pointed out that the Commission 
has regularly exercised such a jurisdiction 
for over 20 years. A denial of it was said 
|to prevent the exercise by the Commission | 
| of any effective control over charges main- | 
| tained or collected by railroads for trans- 
| portation within the United States of 

property moving in international com-| 
merce. 





Argument for Carrier. 


For the carrier, J. R. Bell urged that the 
railroad had complied with its duty under 


| 


the Act by maintaining a reasonable rate | 


|applicable to that part of the transpor-| 
| tation between the international boundary 
line and the domestic destination. Hav- 
}ing done so, it committed no violation in 
collecting charges based upon an interna- 
| tional through rate, he said. 


an Francisco for the trans-| 


Regulations Necessary for 
Standardization of Op- 








merce evidence as to the qualifications of 
| the air lines to carry passengers in sched- 
|uled interstate commerce for hire; and 
(3) They serve to reassure the public 
that .the Department of Commerce and 
the air line operators are cooperating 
closely with each other for the further | 


advancement of safety and reliability in| 
scheduled air passenger transportation. 

The air line regulations have become 
necessary in order to standardize the va- 
rious methods of scheduled interstate pas- | 
senger air transport operation that have | 
developed and will continue to develop in 
the future. They are in furtherance of 
a comprehensive, fundamental program 
which has been developed under the pro- 
visions of the Air Commerce Act. Air- 
ways are now extensively established, sat- 
isfactory communications equipment is be- 
coming available and the required use of 
such facilities and aids to air navigation 
in the interest of increasingly safe and 
reliable operation in a uniform manner is 
| definitely in order. 





Shipping Shows Decline 
At Montreal During 1930) 


Reductions in the number of vessels 
clearing the port, total imports and ex- 
ports, and customs duties collected were 
noted at the port of Montreal during the 
shipping season of 1930, in spite of the 
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DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., April 29. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


the State of New 





received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; ahd Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands, ’ 





setts 


Business Abroad 
Is Reviewed in 


Weekly Survey 


Michigan *- Vermont 
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York. 





Conditions in Netherlands, 
Australia, Hawaii, India 
And Netherlands East In- 




























Combining Dirigible Units and Wings 





|Efficient Bracing and Ability 


to Ascend and Descend Ver- 


tically Are Claimed by Patentee 





The United States Patent Office has just 
issued a patent for a type of aircraft in 
which two or more dirigibles are joined 
by a structural unit resembling the wing 
of an airplane. 


The craft embodies “an unusually effi- 
cient, economical, and safe design” and 
is capable of ascending and descending in 
“a substantially vertical line,” according 
to specifications filed with the Patent Of- 
fice by the patentee, Sherman T. Allen, 
Beveraly Hills, Calif. 

Mr. Allen states that the ship is capable 
of flying at extremely high speed and may 
be equipped to permit takeoffs and 
landings on either land or water, or both. 

He cites the object of his invention to 
be “provision of an aircraft in which many 
of the advantages of lighter-than-air craft 
or dirigibles are combined with those of 
heavier-than-air craft, such as airplanes.’ 

A further object, he declares, is to ar- 
range the various portions of the craft 


for accommodation of passengers, crew and 
baggage. ; 

Two banks of motors are provided, one 
being situated on the fore edge of the 
“wing” or airfoil and between the dirigi- 
bles, while the other occupies a similar po- 
sition on the rear edge. 

Rudders are situated between the rear- 
most points of the dirigibles, while aile- 
rons occupy positions in the “wing” sim- 
ilar to those used in airplane construction. 
The pilot house is located on the top of 
|the airfoil and midway between its tips. 

The ship’s buoyancy would reduce need 
of forced landing in the event of failure 
of an appreciable number of the driving 


motors, Mr. Allen states in the specifica- | 


tions on which the patent is based. He 
adds that a safe landing might be made 
even though all the motors might cease 
to function, the gradual settling of the 
ship preventing injury to passengers or 


members of the crew and reducing the) 


probability of damage to the ship. 


including dredging, road building, and 
| institutional construction are taking care 
wii Vv. Ki chief accountant of | of city labor but — is = — — 

liam V. King, |ployment among clerical and office work- 
the Federal Power Commission, will confer ers. 

i i y York City with Dr. Milo} ‘ 
gre 1 - zoel an of Pe New York | of last year with about 45 per cent com- 
S Saas anen Commission with | Dleted. cree a a 

ate . ’ jand acreage tonnage vier. 
reference to the examination of accounts | vields cua” wie nae from many 
of the Niagara ‘to — Company bY | plantations and one field which has been 
the Commission, e ommission - 


| planted to cane continuously for 60 years 
nounced April 29. The announcement fol-| has set an all-time record. 
lows in full text: | 


Chief Accountant King of the Federal) India é 
Power Commission will be in New York} India.—Commodity markets in India 
City tomorrow (April 30) for a conference | during the week have been generally fea- 
with Dr. Maltbie, the chairman of the) tureless. Piece goods imports during 
Public Service Commission. 
| the work of examining the eens see rec- | is uncertain. 
}ords of the Niagara Falls Power Company | 7" . 
| was planned, the Federal Commission in- | Netherlands 
vited the State Commission to participate Netherlands.—With the passing of the 
}and since then Governor Roosevelt has| first quarter, the belief is increasing that 
|expressed his wish for representatives Of|the downward trend in the Netherlands 
|the New York Commission to keep iN/has been practically checked, although 
|touch with the examination at Niagara | signs of upturn are not yet definite enough 
Falls. Mr. King’s call on Chairman Malt-|to justify more than tempered optimism. 
lbie is for the purpose of felicitating this) Trade and industrial activities indicate 
 corntions between the two agencieS,|_ somewhat less than normal seasonal 
|which sharé the responsibility of regula-|ijr;provement, but, considering world con- 
|tion in the public interest. | ditions, Netherland business should be 
| i st week was in conference’ regarded as fair. ; 
with’ = representatives of Among the significant signs is the sharp 
|the Pennsylvania and Maryland Commis- | decline of the unemployment index at 


On Niagara Falls Power 














c , : ; a a fact that the season was_ longer i i tical ascent and descent would be | .; i i with cooperative work.| the end of March to 129 for wholly un- 
rates post-dated, nor retroactive in ef-| a Bell denied that a construction than in either 1929 or 1928, the Depart- sd es Tiaeel, ee in elaine by shifting motors and propellers | 7S “” — , employed and 4.8 for partly unemployed. 
fect, and therefore would not ha¥e au-|0n the Commission's authority as an-| ment of Commerce announced April 29. bili ; sev hock that the propellers would face upward | 4 This is due largely to the weather which 
thority to order reparations or rebates | nounced by the California court will ham- | added ability to withstand severe shocks | so Prep Paxil 5 Transactions lis raging outdoor activities, but seve 
upon any level of rates ordered effective |per the Commission in the exercise of|, The statement of the Department fol-| which may be experienced in landing or | instead of in the normal direction. , Real Estate Transac : is neem oo | ee oe oe 
by us. its jurisdiction to control rates and| lows in full text: in flight during stormy weather. The design is patented under paten eral manufac g § 


Upon the second proposition, we think 
that it would be unjust to require the ap- 
plicant to transport this power from a 
single meter point to his respective mills 


|charges of United States carriers par- 
| ticipating in traffic moving to .or from 
adjacent foreign countries. The trans- 


Although the harbor of Montreal was 
|open for 241 days during the season of 
| 1930, as compared with 232 days during 


The design is said to afford ample space 


No. 1801710. 


Of Power Unit Outlined showing moderate gains. Other factors 
favoring a gradual return to more normal 


[Continued from Page 7.] {conditions are the increased number of 


The harvest of sugar is running ahead ® 


At the time March declined sharply and the outlooké 


| portation of the shipments, he declared, | 1929 and 228 days during 1928, the world- | 
| was performed pursuant to contracts en-| Wide depression diminished the number 
| tered into between the Mexican carrier | Of seagoing vessels clearing from the port, 


PATENTED DESIGN FOR AIRCRAFT 


S tion contracts, heavier electricity 
next below our development at Vernon. | constructi 

| He was also very much interested in the|consumption, growing savings bank de- 
et the | posits, and fewer strikes and lockouts. 


at his own expense, because that would 
require him to transform the power so 





in 


that it could be economically conveyed, 
and construct the facilities for such trans- 
formation and conveyance. These facili- 
ties are already there and being used at 
present by the power company for that 
purpose and we think it would be a waste- 
ful duplication of facilities to require ad- 
ditional lines and transformers installed. 
Present Facilities 

We see no reason why the power com- 
pany should not use the present facilities 
and add the meter readings of the two 
mills and treat the sum of these two 
readings as the reading of one meter, and 
make its charges accordingly. The ma- 
jority of the Commission, however, be- 
lieves that the applicant should be re- 
quired to pay for the interest and upkeep 
upon a line running to one of these mills 
so that the effect of the order would be 
to require the power company to deliver 
its current at a single point. We have 
estimated this amount at the sum of $250 
annually, which we shall require the ap- 
plicant to pay to the power company in 
addition to the rate agreed upon between 
them. 

The majority of the Commission thinks 


that the applicant should be required to| 


put his mills at Chester into one corpora- 
tion, and his mills at Fort Mill into one 
corporation, so that the service will be to 
a single consumer, and therefore this or- 
der will be applicable and effective only 
when that is done. 

It is, therefore, ordered: That the Duke 
Power Co. serve the applicant, Leroy 
Springs, at his mills at Chester, S. C., at 
its own expense, and that in making its 
charges it combine the readings of the 
meters of the two mills, basing its rate 


upon the amount of current shown by the} 


sum of the two readings, and that the 
applicant pay to the Duke Power Co. an- 
nually the sum of $250 in addition to the 


charges for the consumption of power for | 


the upkeep and interest on the invest- 
ment involved in one line connecting the 
two mills. 

That at Fort Mill, S. C., the service be 
made by the power company at its own 
expense on one meter, and that this order 
take effect only upon the mills at Chester 


being chartered in one corporation, and| 


the mills at Fort Mill being likewise char- 
tered in one corporation. 


s 


|and the consignors. It provided for the 
| international through rate and was bind- 
|}ing upon the carrier. 


|. Mr. Bell also pointed to the imprac- | 


| ticability of subjecting the carriers 
| international commerce to the 
tion of the Commission. 


in 
jurisdic- 








Decisions in Rate Cases 
Announced by the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
}on April 29 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No. 23278.—R. B. Tyler Co., Inc., v. Louisiana 
Southern Railway: Rates on liquid asphalt, in 
tank-car loads, from Meraux, La., to Rich: 
mond, Berea, Lancaster, Stanford and London, 
Ky., and Knoxville, Tenn., found not unrea- 


}sonable or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 23370.—-United States Tile & Marble Co., | 
|Inc., v. Pennsylvania Railroad: Rate on im- 


ported marble chips, in carloads, from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to Harrisburg, Pa., found not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23497.—Arkansas Portland Cement Co. v. 
Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown Railroad: 
| Rates on hewn oak railroad ties, in carloads, 
from certain points in Oklahoma to Schaal, 
Ark., found inapplicable. Applicable rates on 
the same commodity from these and other 
points in Oklahoma to the same destination 
found unreasonable. Waiver of collection of 
outstanding undercharges authorized. Rea- 
sonable rates prescribed and 
awarded. 

No. 23685. 
Louis-San Francisco 
wrought-iron pipe, in carloads, from Chicago, 
Ill., district to Springfield) Mo., found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No, 23215 and related cases.—Armour & Co. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: 
Rate factor charged from certain Mississippi 
River crossings to Ludlow, Ridgway, Wilcox, 
| Johnsonburg and Instanter, Pa., and Olean, 
| N. Y., on green salted hides, in carloads, which 


Railway: Rate on 


| Originated at Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., St. | 
Joseph and South St. Joseph, Mo., Sioux 
City, Iowa, South Omaha, Nebr.., Wichita, 


Kans., Denver, Colo., and East St. Louis, Il., 
found inapplicable Reparation awarded. 
No. 23131.—-Glidden Co. v. Southern Pa- 
cific Co.: Carload rates on lithopone, in paper 
bags, from Oakland, Calif., to Portland and 
East Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash., 
found not unreasonable or unjustly discrim- 


inatory. Shipments to Seattle found un- 
dercharged. Complaint dismissed. 
| No. 23127.-Tobbaco Merchants Association 


| of the United States v. Atchison, Topeka & 
'Santa Fe Railway: Carload and less-than-car- 


reparation | 


Harry Cooper Supply Co. vy. 8t.} 


|the total imports and exports, and the 
| port revenues for the current navigation 
| season. 


During the shipping season (April 15 to 
| Dec. 12, 1930) 815 ocean vessels of 3,728,000 
net tons arrived at Montreal, as against 
885 vessels of 3,912,000 net tons in 1929 
and 1,202 vessels of 4,681,000 net tons in 
1928. Of the oversea vessels arriving, 188 
were passenger liners (182 in 1929 and 163 
in 1928), 287 were general cargo liners 
(341 in 1929 and 357 in 1928), 95 were oil 
tankers (97 in 1929 and 67 in 1928),~and 
245 were tramp boats (265 in 1929 and 
| 616 in 1928). 
| Coasting vesseis arriving at the port 
|from the lower St. Lawrence River and 
Gulf likewise showed a slight decrease, to- 
}taling 360 of 686,000 net tons in 1930 as 
| against 365 of 699,000 net tons in 1929 and 
391 of 775,000 net tons in 1928. 





| load ratings in official, southern, and western 
classifications on smoking tobacco found not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22295 and related cases.—Eastern Tan- 
ners Glue Co. v. Boston & Maine Railroad: 
Rates on tannery fleshings and hide trim- 
mings, in carloads, from various points in 
|; New England, trunk-line and central terri- 
tories to Gowanda, N. Y., found not unrea- 
sonable or prejudicial. Complaints 
dismissed. 
| No. 21269.—Owl Creek Phosphate Co. v. At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad: Rate on phosphate 
rock, in carloads, from Memminger, Fla., to 
Anniston, Ala., found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


Reports of Examiners 
The Commission also made public pro- 


|posed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23680 and related cases.—Artesian Ice & 
Cold Storage Co. v. St. Joseph & Grand Island 


unduly 





Railway: Rates on ice, in carloads, from St. 
Joseph, Mo., to Seneca and Horton, Kans., 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates” pre- 


scribed and reparation awarded. 

| No, 23969.—Caterpillar Tractor Co. v. South- 
ern Pacific Co.: Rate charged on combined 
harvesters and parts, in carloads, from Stock- 
ton. Calif.. to New England, N. Dak, and 
| Trail City, S, Dak., found unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded, | 
No. 23937.—Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana | 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway: 
Rate on asphalt, in carloads, from Baton 
| Rouge, Destrehan and Norco, La., to destina- 
tions in the so-called south Texas group 
found not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Recommended that the complaint be dis- 
| missed, 


, 
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The above drawings show how two dirigibles, (6) and (7), 


joined by a large airfoil or “wing,” 


vas 
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ees 


es 


would be 
(8), to form an aircraft for which 


a patent has just been issued by the United States Patent Office. 


Positions of banks of motors are shown at (42) and (43). 


entee states the design combines 
of lighter-than-air craft. 


The pat- 
advantages of dirigibles with those 


The drawings are among those filed by 


the patentee, 


i tri Company, C 
osm Mas Electric Company, in| While wage scales are being fairly well 
the Ware Company, and in a series of maintained, workers incomes are generally 
other companies. He had very bitterly | slightly lower owing to the curtailment of 
fought us in our endeavor to get into | working hours in many factories. On the 
Massachusetts and to get the law amended | other hand, the unfavorable factors are 
in such a way as to allow the sale of elec- the declining Government revenues and 
tricity in bulk in a city where there was increased social expenditures, both fore- 
already an electric light company doing|casting higher taxes, declining foreigty 
business. trade, and the failure of reed prices ems 

After the difference of opinion had gone | ae — to Sppceeae the lower le 
on for several years, through mutual | 0 wholesale prices. 


: ir The general wholesale index for Feb- 
friends. 9 setjiement, of the one SS our ruary stood at 104. Failures from January 
was E s 7 


: : i to March numbered 904. March declared 
ae = 8 ee er om exports to the United States, as reported 
he a ape one of them was this| by the American Consul General in Am- 
Worcester Suburban Elec Company. We SA its feg at his sala ot, das 

ad grave financia ifficuity aeeN ’ Ss, J 
a wT canna to carry it out and ne, eae of creosote, and $157,000 
Mr. Chace, acting on behalf of the of tobacco. 


Phipps estate, took the obligation off the Netherland East Indies 
hands of the New England Power Com- ' 
Netherland East Indies.—No improve- 


a Consideration Paid | ee en ae ee aes = 
: contin | OOF 

Q. At the time he took that yr yet Sant WEanees tr CO enaenann ur 20 ee 

off their hands, there was some sort 0 t a ; pee SS ie 
tion paid him, was there not,|cent in all government sala 

& considers f romise? | depression in all lines of business. Prices 
oreo >* <a I don't re- Of both export and import tommodities 

A. There was. What it was don't re-| +. 4in about stationary, with the excep- 
member. tion of slight increases in textiles and 

Q. The record shows that there was tO jeather. Stocks of many lines are rapidly 
issue to him notes or other written obli-| nearing exhaustion but replacements are 
gations not exceeding $150,000, with in-| being ordered with caution. Little im- 
terest amounting to a Per he asso. | provement in the credit situation is ex- 

it is my information a “| pected for several months. 

= Aid is caniineine the payment of $7,-| © 
500 per annum, with the option of retir-| 
ing the obligation by paying $150,000 on 
any interest payment date. Does that 
sound as though it might be true? 

A. That is so. ; 

Q. That payment, whatever it was, that | 
was then promised to Mr. Chace, was not 
to reimburse him against loss, was it, Mr. 
Harriman? 





A. Well, I should think it was in 1914 
or 1915. 

Q. You don’t know whether Mr. Chace 
through the sale of the stock or sale of 
the assets or any other means excluding 
this $150,0C0 got back all the money he 
paid for the purchase of the stock orig- 
inally of the Worcester Suburban Electric 
Company? ; 

A. That was to relieve us of the obliga-| A. I don’t know anything about it. It is 
tion to purchase this property. my recollection that the sale price was 

Q. Do you know how long a time elapsed | $160 per share and the purchase price 
before Mr. Chace had disposed of his in-| $166 per share, and that there was a loss 
terests in the Worcester Suburban Elec- | taken in that way, which was made up, I 
tric Company? |assume, out of this payment. 

A. No, I do not. Publication of excerpts from tran- 

Q. Do you know when the transfer of the| script of testimony will be continued 
stock was made to Parker and Company? in the issue of May 1. 
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U.S. TREASURY | 
STATEMENT =|. 


April 27. Made Public April 29, 19331" | 


Moderate Gains 
In Trade Continue 
In St. Louis Area Assistant Secretary Ballantine Commends 


Close Relations of the Treasury | 
And Private Business Shown 





Receipts 


Customs receipts $1,746,279.36 | 


Internal-revenue receipts: 





. e ere 1,314,722.69 
Public Attitude on Income Tax iar” aeeeeebenemnetteean nent 
Seeelebets 1,266,933 .26 





Miscellaneous receipts 
1 


More Improvement Shown 


In Distribution Than in'| 

. . required to deal under successive laws,| has remedies which are the best which) 
Production, According tO | full of complexities, with taxpayers filing|it has been possible to devise. Those who| 
‘ S | returns in unprecedented numbers rang-| have studied the operations of the Treas- 
Federal Reserve Bank | ing from over 7,600,000 for 1920 incomes|ury with care do not believe that it is 
as | to over 4,500,000 for 1929, the Treasury has| likely that the Treasury will err on the 
St. Louis, Mo., April 29—Moderate im- | actually codlected in the 12 fiscal years| side of granting credits or refunds: Every 
provement of business in the ninth Fed- | sonaee or aioe over $28,000,- | a has = ene =. the scrutiny of 
‘ : . i : J ces. many traine overnment auditors 
eral reserve district during the last 30| The Treasury has labored constantly to| and lawyers. I want to be sure that you 
days is reported in the current monthly | make the income tax workable and bear- | have in mind that the Treasury has con- 
review of the Federal Reserve Bank of| able. In the last ten years the Treasury | Stantly striven to find means to make 
St. Louis, which has just been released. be eee ie war cute SS ae | os can — is = forced — 
so i — } reductio: n rates whic ave been | look to e Board or to the courts for 
— district summary follows in full | made in successive laws and one temporary | justice where there is any reasonable ad- 

Mainly as a consequence of seasonal in- | reduction, that for the 1929 returns. What| ministrative alternative. 


———eeeee | 
$6,337,749 .42 
98,100.00 
382,446,868.10 


$388,882,717.52 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


Total 


Expenditures 


General expenditures $9,025,023.68 


Interest On public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal cisvaSuentes 
Operations in special accounts.. 
Adjusted service certificate 

BUM oshs secu gees cbodveestcscse 
Civil service retirement fund.... 
Investment of trust funds 





381,110.83 
121,905.34 
344,297.52 


66,596.61 | 
35.507 40 


Total ordinary expenditures.. $15,467,368.34 
Public debt expenditures charge- 
able against ordinary receipts 
Other public debt expenditures. 
Balance today 


16,500.00 
13,376,001.75 
360,022,847 .43 





fluences, business in this district durin |the Treasury has believed and advocated | 
the past thirty days developed further 
moderate improvement as compared with 
the similar period just preceding. As com- 
pared with a year earlier and the average 
during the past decade, however, opera- 
tions continued to show substantial de- 
creases. 
irregularity Noted. 

_As was the case earlier in the year, con- 
siderable irregularity marked the course of 
both trade and industry. Taken as a 
whole, a more favorable exhibit was made 
by distribution than production. All of 
the wholesaling and jobbing lines investi- 
gated by this bank reported gains in 
March sales over those of the preceding 
month, with several important classifica- 
tions, notably boots and shoes, hardware, 
and groceries, showing increases somewhat 
larger than the average for the period. On 
the other hand, with but two exceptions, 
heavy decreases under the March totals of 
last year were recorded. 


In the case of goods for ordinary con- 
sumption, the early Easter date was an 
important influence in expanding the vol- 
ume of March merchandise sales. Certain 
manufacturing lines, notably those en- 
gaged in producing seasonable goods, held 
the gains achieved earlier in the year, and 
some increased their working schedules. 
On the other hand, a number of industries 
reduced their rate of operations in late 
March and early April. 


Conservative Purchasing. 


There was little, if any, variation noted 
in the policy of close and conservative pur- 
chasing of commodities, by both merchants 
and the public, whieh has obtained in 
recent months. Commitments for future 
requirements are being held within narrow 
limits, and the volume of advance busi- 
ness booked by interests reporting to this 
bank was smaller on April 1 than on any 
like date in more than a decade. 


The slightly downward trend in com- 
modity prices served to emphasize the 
disposition to buy cautiously. Distribu- 
tion of automobiles in the district during 
March, according to the reporting dealers, 
was in considerably smaller volume than 
a@ year ago, but only slightly below the 
February total, and reports relative to 
business during the first half of April in- 
dicate a total for the month about equal 
to last year. The average rate of opera- 
tions at iron and steel plants declined 
slightly during late March and early Apru. 
The estimated melt of pig iron in March 
was about equal to that of the preceding 
month. * 

Farm Progress Aided 

Under favorable weather conditions, 
growing crops and spring farm work made 
good progress, and the outlook for the 
principal agricultural productions of the 
district at the middle of April was un- 
usually auspicious. Precipitation in March 
and early April supplied needed moisture, 
and soil conditions generally are better 
than at any time since last Spring. 

As compared with the preceding 30 days, 
little change took place in employment 
conditions in the large industrial centers. 
Opening of outdoor construction opera- 
tions and farm work however, measurably 
reduced the number of idle common la- 
borers generally through the district. 


4 Sales of department stores in the prin- 
cipal cities in March were 20.7 per cent 
larger than in February, but 12.7 per cent 
smaller than the March, 1930, total. Com- 
bined sales of these stores for the first 
quarter of 1931 were smaller by 12.9 per 
cent than for the same period last year. 
Total March sales of all wholesale and 
jobbing firms reporting to this bank were 
20 per cent larger than in February and 
19 per cent less than in March last year. 
First quarter sales of these firms were 
21.0 per cent less than for the same pe- 
riod in 1930. Contracts let for construc- 
tion in the Eighth District in February, 
while slightly below the total of a year 
earlier, showed a substantial gain over 
February, and represented the largest to- 
tal since last October. 

Less New Construction 

Tne dollar value of building permits let 
for new construction in the five largest 
cities in March was 144 per cent smaller 
than for the same month last year, and 
5.6 per cent less than the February total 
this year. Charges to checking accounts 
in March were 12.6 per cent greater than 


* 


in February, but 21.3 per cent less than) 


in March, 1930. The amount of savings 
accounts increased slightly between March 
4 and April 1. and on the latter date 
were 2.3 per cent smaller than a year 
ago. 

While showing small weekly gains dur- 
ng March, traffic of railroads operating 
in this district continues in substantially 
smaller volume than a year and two 
years earlier. Grain and grain products. 
and livestock made a relatively better 
showing than some other classifications; 
the movement of miscellaneous freight 
and merchandise was considerably smaller 
in both comparisons. 

Freight Loadings Decline 

For the country as a whole loadings of 
revenue freight during the first 13 weeks 
of the year, or to March 28, totaled 9,- 
266,039 cars, against 11,269,184 cars for 
the corresponding period last year and 
12,153,528 cars in 1929. The St. Louis 
Terminal Railway Association, which han- 
dles interchanges for 28 connecting lines, 


interchanged 192,150 loads in March. 
against 164.030 loads in February, and 
220,296 loads in March, 1930. During 


“sthe first nine days of April the inter- 
change amounted to 53,784 loads aganst 
64,680 loads during the corresponding pe- 
riod in March, and 64,523 loads during 
the first nine days of April, 1930. 

Reports relative to collections continue 
to reflect an unusual degree of uneven- 
ness, both in wholesaling and retail lines. 
Taken as a whole, however, the average 
during the past 30 days showed little vari- 
ation from the similar period immediately 
preceding, though considerably below the 
same time last year. 

Some betterment was noted in the 
South, particularly in the tobacco districts, 
where farmers are using the proceeds of 
their crops to liquidate indebtedness. 
April settlements with wholesalers in the 
large distributing centers were about equal 
to expectations, though there is an in- 
creasing number of complaints of back- 
ward accounts and actual losses. 

Smaller retail merchants in the large 
cities and country report moderate im- 
provement in their collections, particularly 
in the case of goods purchased on the in- 
stallment plan. Questionnaires addressed 
to representative interests in the several 


} 


fis that reasonable rates, so far as they 
|are practicable, are better in the long 
| run for the revenue as well as for business. 

In the effort to see that the income tax 
does not unduly burden taxpayers or re- 
strict enterprise, the Treasury has urged 
|; many ameliorative provisions in the law. 
The Treasury was zealous in advocating 
before Congress that the law should pro- 
| vide, as it was made to provide, that the 
| determination of income for tax purposes 
should be made to conform as far as 
| practicable to the determination of income 
| for business purposes; that the treatment 
| of inventories for tax purposes should ac- 
cord with the best business practices as 


| actually developed in industry; that large | 


; enterprises made up of an aggregate of 
subsidiaries should be permitted to make 
| their returns on the basis of consolidated 
statements such as are ordinarily used for 
the corporation’s own purposes; that the 
hardship of paying a tax in one year upon 
, the full profits of that year which might 
jbe offset by losses of succeeding years 
should be relieved by permitting net losses 
to be carried over for two succeeding years. 


The application of the income tax to} 


capital gains has never been relinquished 
by Congress, but the Treasury agreed that 
| the hardship, of taxing as if income for 
; one year, gains which might in fact be 
the accretion of several years, should at 
least be relieved by applying a lowered 
| rate to such capital gains. 


| Final Closing of 


Tax Liabiilties 

Recognizing the justice of the view that 
tax controversies should be set at rest, the 
| Treasury agreed to the putting into the 
law of a period of limitations for making 
;Of additional assessments, and _ subse- 
quently that this period be shortened so 
that in the 1928 Act the time within which 
; additional assessments can be made was 
limited to two years, unless a longer period 
is provided for by voluntary agreement 
between the taxpayer and the Government, 
'or unless the assessment is under consid- 
| eration by the Board of Tax Appeals. 

Such waivers are no longer requested 
by the Treasury. The Treasury also se- 
cured authority for the final closing of 
tax liabilities for any year in whole or in 
part by agreement between the taxpayer 


and the Government, a practice helpful to | 


both. 

To meet the view of taxpayers that 
they should be enabled to test the sound- 
|ness of assessments without having first 


|to pay the tax, the Treasury urged the| 


|establishment of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. This specialized tribunal, inde- 


| pendent of the Treasury, has proved to! 


be a valuable buffer between the Treas- 
| ury and the courts. 
More than 55,198 cases were appealed 

e Board up to March 31, 1931. Of 
| thes®, 38.783 have been disposed of. In 
the volumes of the decisions of that 
{highly industrious tribunal there have 
been created a distinctive body of well- 
reasoned tax precedents valuable to the 
taxpayers and to the Treasury. 

The magnitude of the task of adminis- 
tering the Federal income tax may be 
judged by the fact that in the 14 years 
from 1917 to 1930, inclusive, the Treasury 


to 


has had to deal with not less than 80,- | 


| 000,000 returns, showing tax liabilities 
ranging from nothing to hundreds of 
millions of dollars. The Treasury has had 


| to prepare and supply forms for these re- | 


|turns under changing laws, and to pub- 
'lish and ‘constantly annotate its own 
treatises on these laws. 

All returns have had to be checked and 
| those of any size or calling for special at- 
; tention have had to be investigated in 
the field. All indicated changes in the 
| liabilities reported have had to be taken 
up with the taxpayers and pushed to a 
conclusion. 

It can be seen that the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and his associates 
carry an extraordinary burden. Securing 
and maintaining adequate and competent 
personnel and making a vast organization 
function with uniformity, efficiency, and 
fairness. has required a degree of devo- 
tion and ability which is inadequately ap- 
preciated. I am sure that it can be said 
that the object of those in charge of the 
tax administration has been not merely 
to collect the tax but to collect it fairly 
and justly. 
| Evasion of liability, when discovered by 
;the Treasury, has been sternly dealt with 
|}as it must always be dealt with, but the 
taxpayer who has fully and fairly pre- 
|sented his case and has had reasonable 
| patience has generally been met with a 
reciprocal degree of consideration and 
fairness. 


| tion and principle have been unavoidable 
and have required resort to the Tax Board 
and to the courts. The percentage of con- 
| tested cases, in spite of their large abso- 
lute number, is, however, small indeed 
;when compared to the total of assess- 
ments. 

At no time has the Treasury rested 
satisfied with its administraion of the law. 


Differences on questions of interpreta- | 


The Treasury has always proceeded on 
| the general basis of conferring fully with 
| the taxpayer before making an additional 
} assessment. In earlier years, practically 
|} all conferences of more than an informal 
|Mature were required to be in Washington. 
| To relieve taxpayers of the burden of 
;}coming to Washington for this purpose 
; and to make it possible to deal with the 
| facts nearer the point of origin, the Treas- 
jury, beginning in 1925, has transferred 
;more and more of the conferences to the 
offices of the Internal Revenue agents and 
| collectors throughout the country, and has 
| systematically encouraged its field repre- 
| Sentatives to take real responsibility in 
; endeavoring to arrive at adjustments. 

In 1921 there were 2,539 auditors and 
conferees in Washington. At the present 
| time there are but 870 auditors and con- 
|ferees in the Washington force. The 
technical force outside of Washington has 
| increased from 2,100 in 1921 to 2,583 today. 
| The old policy of attempting to audit by 
| correspondence has been abandoned, and 
| this has accounted in considerable meas- 
| ure for the substantial reduction of tech- 
nical employes engaged in Washington. 

Finding an accumulation of 18,481 cases 
on June 30, 1927, awaiting action before 
the Tax Board, the Treasury in 1927 or- 
ganized in the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
| nue a special section of picked men known 
as the Special Advisory Committee. That 
Committee with a large staff of conferees 
land auditors wes assigned the task of 
| settling cases pending before the Tax 
| Board and certain cases in which assess- 
; ment letters had been issued which might 
become the subject of appeals to the 
Board. 


| Advisory Committee + 


| Settles 25,000 Cases 


| The Advisory Committee was instructed 
| that so far as reasonably possible doubt- 
|ful cases should be settled on the basis 
| of mutual give and take, unless some really 
| fundamental differences were found to bar 
such settlement. The Advisory Committee 
has worked with energy and judgment. 
}and up to March 31, 1931, had brought 
about the settlement of 25,145 cases. 


Some fear has been expressed by tax- 
payers that as time went on this impor- 
tant Committee might become unduly 
technical, but taxpayers may be assured 
that the attitude and instructions of the 
Committee have not changed and that its 
work of disposing of cases having reason- 
| able possibilities of settlement continues 
and will continue. Indeed, the work of 
dealing with cases minor in amount and 
recent in origin is increasing. 


Unceasing effort has been made to dis- 
pose of old cases, although a small per- 
centage of cases earlier decided are from 
time to time reopened because of new 
decisions. The records of the Burau of 
Internal Revenue disclose less than 6,000 
{cases on hand for audit for years up to 
| 1927. In general today, auditing work in 
{the Bureau is on returns for 1929 and 
soon will include work on returns for 1930. 

There is in the officers of the Treasury 
today a determination not merely to fur- 
ther expedite the disposition of its own 
cases; there is determination to take re- 
sponsibility for reducing the volume of 
cases in the Tax Board and in the courts. 
The Treasury fully recognizes that the 
place for the general administration of 
the tax law is not in the courts but in the 
Treasury. 


Cooperation of Majority 


Of Business Men 


The cooperative attitude on the part of 
the Treasury could not have been de- 
veloped and could not be maintained had 
it not been found that the vast majority 
of business men loyally support the in- 
|come-tax law. The amounts paid out by 
the Treasury in refunds result very ma- 
terially from the fact that many tax- 
payers in computing their liabilities have 
been unduly severe on themselves. 

It may farily be said that what Ameri- 
can business men have objected to is de- 
lay and uncertainty in determining their 
tax liabilities. As a class they have not 
| objected to the payment of income taxes 
which are reasonable and fair. The gen- 
eral record of American business men as 
Federal income taxpayers is an encourag- 
jing part of our financial history. 

The business’ depression inevitably 
brings new problems for the Treasury and 
they are problems of particular impor- 
tance to business men. Each year of the 
past decade has shown an excess of Gov- 
;ernment receipts over Government ex- 
;penditures. This year the situation is 
abruptly reversed and the year will end 
with a large excess of expenditures over 
receipts. 

The daily statement shows the cur- 
rent situation, but of course does not in- 
dicate what the final figure will be. An- 
}nouncement at this time of an estimate 
|of the deficit for 1931 would not be in 
|}accordance with Treasury practice. The 
;}amount of the deficit is not material to 
| this discussion. What is new is the fact 
of the deficit. 


The Treasury has been fully aware of} 


| the sometimes grievous delay in final de- 
| terminations and of the hardships result- 


|ing from the assertion of liabilities be-| 


| yond amounts ultimately found to be jus- 
| tifled. 

Business men, however, must bear in 
{mind the peculiarities of une Govern- 
ment’s problem which would not exist 
in a private business. There is, of course, 


the peculiarity of the magnitude of the} 


;mumber of assessments for which the 
heads of the tax administration are ulti- 
mately responsible. Then there is the all 
important fact that because public funds 
are being dealt with every abatement, 
| credit, or refund must be so made as to 
|Carry clear justification which can be 
made known. 

| It should not be forgotten that if no 
| tax at all is asserted by the administrative 
| Officers where tax is due the Government 
| has no redress, but if, on the other hand, 


| tax is unjustifiably asserted the taxpayer | 


lines scattered through the district showed 
the following results: 


Exc. Good Fair Poor 
March, 1931 .. 126% 60.1% 27.3% 
February, 1931 .... 13.1 57.2 29.7 
March, 1930 .. 1.4% 11.1 59.2 25.3 


Commercial failures in the Eighth Fed- 
eral Reserve District in March, according 


to Dun’s numbered 144, involving liabil- | 


ities of $2,969,521, against 181 failures in 
February with liabilities of $5,158,243, and 


Increased Expenditures 


And Decreased Revenues 


The deficit is due both to increased ex- 
penditures and decreased revenues. Ac- 
cording to the revised estimate of expen- 
ditures given out by the President last 
Friday, expenditures during the curent fis- 
cal year will be $4,435,000,000, as compared 
with 1930 expenditures of $3,994,000,000, 
and as compared with estimated expendi- 
tures for 1932 of $4,119,000,000. 

The budgets for all of these years have 
been greatly influenced by the increased 
expenditures for the construction work in 
;aid of unempioyment, for relict to agri- 
culture, and increased service to veterans. 

The legislation providing for additional 
loans for veterans on adjusted service 
certificates required paying into the ad- 
justed service certificate fund this year of 
$112,000,000, which in ordinary course 
would have been paid next year. 

This amount, put in the form of Gov- 
ernment obligations, was added to the 
amount of Government obligations held in 
the fund from the proceeds of previous 
annual appropriations. Money to make 
loans for the fund against adjusted serv- 
ice certificates held by veterans is ob- 
jtained by having the Treasury take up 
|for cancellation obligations so held. 
Funds for this purpose are obtained by 
|the Treasury through the current issues 
| of Government obligations. The veterans’ 


133 defaults for a total of $2,419,565 in loans made this year thus affect Treas- 


March, 1930, 


ury financial operations but cannot affect 


BON oc ci nedicwecavvexcvepsestes 


$388,882,717.52 


Further Hearing Arranged 
On Purchase of Alton Road 


Application of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad for authority to acquire and op- 
erate the properties of the old Chicago & 
Alton Railroad as a part of the expanded 
B. & O. system, will be discussed at fur- 
ther hearings to be held before the Com- 
mission’s Finance Director on May 7 at 
Washington, it was announced on April 
29. ‘(Finance Docket Nos, 8657 and 8658.) 

The B. & O. bought the Alton prop- 
erties at public auction through agents 
for $23,000,000 following a decree of fore- 
closure entered by the Federal District 
Court at Chicago. The road’s common 
land preferred stockholders are opposing 
the purchase price, as well as the terms 
of acquisition. 


the current year’s deficit beyond $112,- 
000,000. 


| 


Unemployment Not Permanent Washington Bank : 


Says Secretary of Commerce 





American Industry Is 


Effect of Trade Depressions, He Asserts 





[Continued from Page 5.] 


bring about a change in a situation such 
as that in which we now find ourselves. 
The forces are too vast and powerful. If 
millions of workers are out of employ- 


4,916,356.75 | ment for a year, through loss of wages 


their buying power is out by billions of 
dollars. 

If the income of the remaining mil- 
lions who are still employed is cut 10 


| 


576.570.16 | per cent through shorter hours and part- 


the loss amounts to several 
more billions. Add to this great loss in 
buying power the retrenchment due to 
the fears and uncertainties of such a pe- 
riod, and the total loss of purchasing 
power becomes a Staggering amount. 

A Government building program, even 
contemplating the expenditure of a billion 
dollars in a single year, while it would | 
be helpful, of course, could not mate- 
rially affect the situation. The lever must 
be in proportion to the weight to be lifted, 
and the only lever powerful enough to 
lift us out of our present difficulties con- 
sists of the combined efforts of all our 
industries and all our people, each doing 
his share as producer and consumer. 

After such a cataclysm as we have been 
through, time and the slow working of 
economic readjustments are necessary be- 
fore the world can return to economic 
health and vigor. 

And there can be no doubt that many 
of these necessary readjustments have 
been and are being made, and that busi- 
ness is even now sluggishly responding to 
the stimulus of these needed changes. 
Whatever were the causes of our present 
difficulties, the corrective influences have 
now been at work for many months. If 
an unequal distribution of the world’s 
capital supply—to which overspeculation 
in this country may have contributed— 


time work, 


What most increases the expenditures is| were a factor, there are already some in- | 
the program of construction work includ-/| dications that this situation is gradually | 


ing public buildings now proceeding at the} peing corrected. 


If overproduction of 


rate of $725,000,000 a year, as indicated by| many commodities of world-wide impor- 


the President's recent statement. 


This is|tance were a contributing cause, 


surely 


about $500,000,000 a year in excess of e€X-' this situation is being corrected. Produc- 
penditures for construction previous to the/| tion has been drastically curtailed, and | 


depression, 


accumulations of goods have been cut | 


Aids to agriculture in various forms, in-/ down in spite of reduced demand. i | 


the operations under the agri- 
cultural markets acts, are estimated to 
amount to $341,000,000 for 1931, as com- 
pared to $208,000,000 for 1929. 

The decrease in revenues manifesting 
itself by total March receipts of but $433,- 
1900,000, or $242,000,000 less than 


cluding 


the | Jus 


If prices were maintained too long at 
too high a level, it can not be denied 
that this situation has been corrected. 
Perhaps in some cases price declines have 
gone too far, but if present prices are 
below the cost of production, these malad- 
tments will correct themselves promptly 


amount collected in March, 1930, is to be; With improving markets. If in this coun- 
attributed in general to the depressed con-/| tty a bad situation was made worse by 


dition i1 industry and trade. 
revenues for the fiscal year 1931 so far 
have decreased $132,000,000, miscellaneous 
internal revenues $39,000,000, while 
total decrease in income taxes, corporate 
and individual, is $306,000,000. On a cal- 
endar year basis the decrease in income 
taxes will be much greater as the 
fiscal year includes two installments 
income tax returned for 1929. 


of 


Larger Borrowings 
To Meet the Deficit 


The deficit for the year will, of course, 
be met by increased Government borrow- 
ings. The increase in current borrowings 
so far as made will offset reductions in 
debt previously accomplished. A deficit 
for 1932 could be similarly handled. Defi- 
cits arising through emergency expendi- 
tures and temporary decrease in revenue 
are very different from deficits arising un- 
der ordinary conditions. Yet a Govern- 
ment deficit, however arising, calls for the 
utmost attention. 


Can expenditures be held in bounds 
without the sacrifice of any vital Govern- 


ment activity? What is the proper rate 
for retirements of the public debt? Can 
amy revenues be made more productive 
without causing more than offsetting 


harm to business revival, upon which the 
major improvement in the revenues must 
depend? How far are we from that re- 
vival? These questions are all questions 
for your discussion of policies to be pur- 
sued in this new period. 

The business man is vitally concerned 
| with the financial success of the Govern- 
ment. He knows that the policy of the 
Treasury in the past 10 years has been 
to keep tax burdens on business within 
reasonable limits, while at the same time 
meeting the expenses of carrying on the 
Government and reducing the debt. 


He has had the highest assurance of 


1931) Purchasing Power 


Customs ® drought which destroyed the buying 


capacity of large sections of our people, 
reports from nearly all parts of the 


the | Stricken areas give promise of good crops 


for the coming year. 


Effect of Agricultural 


remember that agricul- 
is still a vital factor in 
Although we have 


And we must 
tural prosperity 
our national economy. 


| 


| shifted in a century from a position in 
| which agriculture occupied the attention 


| of 90 per cent of our people to a position 
in which only a fourth of our population 
is dependent on the farm, it is still true 
that agricultural buying power is a tre- 
;mendously important factor, and that 


lcrop production constitutes a substantial 


| 


the intent to maintain those policies and | 


to avoid any increase in taxes if appro- 
priations can be held in bounds. Main- 
tenance of such policies will demand, as 
never before, close and determined coop- 
eration with the Government by business 
men and their organizations. 

The Chamber of Comerce of the United 
States, able to speak with such experience 
and authority, will undoubtedly place 
itself in a position to give to the Gov- 
ernment the full benefit of its mature 
thought and conviction on continuing 


problems and new problems in this field. | 


Its membership may be assured that the 
Treasury in determining on its own poli- 
cies will consider expressions of chamber 
policy with the greatest interest and re- 
spect. 


(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered before the an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in Atlantic 
City, N. J., April 29.) 


Business Indexes in Atlanta District 


proportion of our national output. 

It is a quite significant fact that the 
upturn from almost every major depres- | 
sion since the Civil War began about the 
middle of the year, or at the time when 
the crop prospects became reasonably cer- 
tain. The outstanding exception, that of 
1914, when business turned upward in mid- 
winter, can undoubtedly be attributed to 
the influence of the war. 

Study of these curves of business vol- 
ume shows other significant things. In 
most of the earlier depressions, the de- 
cline from the date when business turned 
downward occupied from 11 to 16 months, 
with an average of about 17 months, while 
business on the average declined about 
25 per cent from the maximum. 

In the present depression, as I have 
said, we have already experienced a longer 
and more severe decline than in most 
earlier depressions. It appears that the 
severity of depressions,—at least the “sta- 
tistical picture” of the severity of depres- 
sion,—has been becoming greater in recent 
decades, and this still further emphasizes 
the necessity of serious efforts to bring 
about some means of control. 


Since it is apparent that any efforts ' 
to ameliorate the severity of depression 
after the collapse has commenced can 


not be very effective, it clearly becomes 
a problem of controlling the preceding 
boom before it has reached the mob psy- 
chology stage. As one of our experienced 
and able commentators has said, the cure, 
if there is a cure, must involve “sitting 
on the bulge’’ before the speculative boom 
has gotten out of control. But who is to 
sit on the bulge and when? How shall 
we know when the stage has been reached 
which requires a flattening of the boom? 

The job can only be done by industry 
itself. With respect to financial and credit 
consideration, the banks will have to exert 
the necessary pressure or restraint long 
before the acute phase has been reached 
In the maintenance of a better balance be- 
tween production and consumption, and in 


| keeping prices on a fair level, in fostering 


| 


|@ sound business policy and practices, in 


developing a spirit of “live and let live” 
in the competition for sales—all of these 


Indicate Seasonal Advance in Trade 


| AtLaNnTa, GA., 


April 29.—Seasonal 
| creases in Marct 


n are indicated in most 


in- | Sales of life 


of the available series of, business statis- | 


tics for the sixth Federal reserve district, 
according to the monthly review of the 


Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, just re-| 


leased for publication. Outstanding re- 
serve bank credit has continued to de- 
cline, the review shows, and loans by 


weekly reporting member banks in se- 
lected cities of the district reached on 
April 8 the lowest point since August, 
1924. The district summary follows in 
full text: 

Seasonal increases in March are indi- 
|cated in most of the available series of 


| increased 


insurance increased 28 per 
cent in March over February, and were 
22.7 per cent less than in March, 1930. 
The gain from February to March was 
double that shown at the same time last 
year. 

Building permits at 20 reporting cities 
27.3 per cent in March over 
February, but were 65 per cent less than 
in March, 1930, which had the largest 
total reported for any month since May, 
1929. Contract awards in the district as 
a whole, however, declined less than 1} 
per cent from February to March, and 
were only 3.4 per cent smaller than for | 
March last year. Output of pig iron in/ 
Alabama increased each month since De- 
cember, and in March was the largest | 


| business statistics for the sixth district.| since August last year. 
Outstanding reserve bank credit has con- | 


tinued to decline, and loans by weekly re- 


| porting member banks in selected cities | 


of the district reached on April 8 the low- 
est point since August, 1924. 

March sales by 41 reporting department 
stores in the district averaged 25.8 per 
cent greater than in February and 6.3 
per cent less than in March last year. 
For the first three months of 1931, de- 
partment-store sales have averaged 10.2 
peg cent less than in the first quarter of 
1930. 

Wholesale trade increased 9.6 per cent 
in March over February, but was 24.5 per 
| cent less than in March a year ago. 
| quarter sales averaged 27.3 per cent 
‘smaller than in that period last year. 


The March report of “Intentions to 
Plant,” issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, indicates that on 
March 1 farmers in this district intended | 
to plant larger acreages to nearly all of | 
the staple crops, the exceptions being an 
indicated decrease in acreage planted to 
potatoes in Florida, tobacco in Florida 
and Georgia, and rice in Louisiana. Cot- 
ton is not included in this “Intentions to 
Plant” report because of national pro- 
hibitory legislation. Prospective consump- 
tion of fertilizer, indicated in sales of 
tax tags, increased substantially in March 


‘over February, but for the eight months 


First | 


| 


of the season have averaged 31 per cent 
less than during that part of the pre- 
ceding season, 


| influences must come from industry itself, 
and there are many indications that much 
can and will be done in this direction. 


developments 
among the individual units of industry to) 
take into account in their own planning 


|growth is decreasing, we can expect that 


| increase. 


| ruptedly, 


| been steadily reduced. 


| Serious results. 


Code Is Clarified 
By New Statutes 


Measures Enacted at Recent 
Session of Legislature Are 
Reviewed by State Super- 
visor of Banking 


Capable of Reducing 





A most important factor in aidimg these 
is the growing tendency | 








Otympia, WasH., April 29. 


Banking legislation enacted at the re~ 
: : cent session of the Legislature consisted 
as a whole. The development of the! of amendments to strengthen and clarify 
American trade association movement has} the banking code, according to the Super- 
been and will continue to be a very Si€-| visor of Banking, C. S. Moody. 


the interest and welfare of the industry 


nificant influence in the direction ss : 3 
greater business stability. And there are uae idee in —— = new banking 
many things that can be done in this . - =e 


Laws of 1931, ch. 132: Re. Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks. Provides that a debt due a 
mutual savings bank on which interest is 

‘ e re c z _| One year or more past due and unpaid, 
1886—we can be sure that the increase in| aad & wee “See and danasd off Ts 
our population and the steady elevation " 


of our standard of living will continue to Objections to Employes 
be powerful forces in bringing us to new! Whenever supervisor of banking finds 
and highest levels. Those of us who! 4 trustee, officer or employe of a mutual 
started in business in the early 90's have| Savings bank is dishonest, reckless or in= 
seen the population of the country prac-| competent, or fails to perform any duty 
tically doubled in our generation—from| of his office, he shall notify board of 
63,000,000 in 1890 to 123,000,000 today. We| trustees of the bank in writing of his ob- 
have seen added to our population almost, Jections and such board shall within 20 
the equivalent of the whole of Germany| ays after receiving such notification meet 
today, with all that this implies in in-| 4d consider the objections. If the ob- 
creased consumption of goods, houses, | Jections are found to be well founded, the 
factories, transportation facilities, schools, | P¢’S0n So charged shall be removed. 
roads, theaters, ete. Jn the past decade; Neither the supervisor of banking nor 
alone we have witnessed an increase in| anyone connected with his office shall dis- 
our population of 16,000,000, amd, even) close any information obtained from any 
though the percentage rate of population) Mutual savings bank to any person not 
connected with said office, except proper 
ine coming decade will bring another large | Officials legally empowered to investigate 
criminal charges. . 
Provides for method of liquidation of 
mutual savings banks. 


Ch. 126.—Relates to consolidation of 


direction within the bounds of legal sanc- 
tion, 


As for the long-term future—however 


Real Wages of Labor | 
od Since Civil W | 
Trebled Since Civil — banks, trust companies and national bank- 


. y a | ; i 
But we have not depended in the past,| ing associations and prescribes the pras 
nor shall we depend in the future, upon cedure. 


mere increase in numbers for our expand-} 
ing trade. Throughout the history of our 
country, and of other countries, during : 
the industrial era, each decade has found| thereon. 
a further improvement in the standard| Ch. 8—Providing that communications 
of living, in the real wages of labor, and| from the supervisor of banking shall be 
in the abundance of material comforts! submitted to board and recorded in min- 
and luxuries. = of es vai 4 ‘ 
; 4 ; = 1. 9.-—Providing at supervisor 0 
ae ee brie a banking may revoke certificate of author« 
and at the present time the ity issued to any bank, trust company, 
actual tates paid are between four and, Mutual savings bank or industrial loan 
five times as great as at the end of the| Company if business is not commenced 
war. Making allowance for changes in a. oe date of issuance 
price levels, the real wages of labor have} 7 . 
more than trebled during the same period.| Ch. 10—Amendment of Collection Code 
Along with this increase in wages, which| —"e endorsement of checks and other in« 


is a measure of the advancement in our| Stuments for payment of money. in 


5 i iving. workin nours have|. Ch. 11.—Provides that supervisor 
standard of living, working hours ha banking may suspend payment of any and 


all dividends by a bank until all require- 


It is not so many years since meN.| ments made by him shall have been com« 
women and children on the farms worked plied with. 


from sun-up to sun-down, while in the 
factories, mills and mines, 11 and 12 hours 
a day was the rule, and even longer hours 
were not exceptional. Gradually through- | 
out the years, as conditions warranted, | 
and not always without opposition and 
serious misgivings on the part of owners} The Illinois Terminal Company earned 
of industries, the hours have been re-| $1,333,382.95 in excess of the 6 per cent on 
duced until now eight hours a day has| investment permitted by the Interstate 
become a generally acepted standard. Commerce Act, during the period March 

Moreover, in many occupations, work-| 2: 1920, through 1924, and the Government 
ing-time has been further reduced by the | }§ entitled to recapture $666,691.48 of this 
Saturday half-holiday. Of course this | ‘SU under the terms of section 15a of 
progress would not have been possible the act, according to a tentative excess 
Without the continual lowering of costs| "come report made public by the Inter- 


; ,| State Commerce Commission April 29, 
through the increasing use of machinery (Finance Docket No. 3765.) 


Ch. 127.—Authorizes acceptance by banks 
of drafts and or bills of exchange drawn 


wages 
uninter- 


Excess Income Reported 
For Illinois Terminal 





and other labor-saving devices. But, it 

is true nevertheless, that the most pros- is 

perous periods of our industrial history Foreign Exchange Rates 
have been those coincident with high 


wages and shorter hours. | 

If we have already adjusted ourselves 
to a reduction of more than 40 per cent 
in working hours, taking into account the 
Saturday half-holiday and if we have 
trebled real wages in the last six decades, 
it must be clear that as our technical and 
economic progress justifies it, further ad- 
justments can certainly be made without 
The past half century in 
this country has been devoted to increas- 
ing production and lowering costs. The 
phenomenal growth and rising prosperity 


Certified to Treasury 


New York, April 29.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Teriff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment nd collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencier ere as shown below: 











Austria (schilling 
of the country has absorbed this iinmcreased Relation ‘ter 13 9100 
production even as it lowered costs and| Bulgaria (lev) 7169 
widened markets Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9620 
Denmark (krone) .. 26.7713 
' . ? England (pound) 
Solution of New Finland (markka) eo Sire 
. France (franc) 

Business Problems Germany (reichsmark) ... os site 
It is interesting to note that even in! ese, seseene) 1.2946 
this period of depression when selling| finie wire) - aes 
prices are pressing close to production) Netherlands (guilder) 40.1985 
costs, one of the very largest corporations,| Norway (krone) 26.7719 
which has been fortunate enough to be poiane ete 11.1925 
able to continue its production at a high) Rumania leu << 
rate, has adopted a working schedule of) Spain (peseta) 10.3772 
four 6-hour shifts. Asa result of this ex-| Sweden (krone) 26.7998 
periment, this corporation has not only ore erland (frane) vavwneawie 19.2620 
found it possible to lower working hours.) yong Konz (dollar) on toe 
and maintain a fair wage rate, but alsO’ China (Shanghai tael) 31.2232 
through a 100 per cent use of equipment,| China (Mexican dollar) ..........., 22.8437 
it has actually reduced the cost of pro-| China (Yuan Aoar) ..-++s.esrvere 22.5833 
duction. The plan would probably not be Janae heeemes ea 71°95: a anata = as 
applicable to all industries, but it is an Singapore (doilar) vosesinaeegceae, tiie 
interesting indication of what can be Canada (dollar) .....sseeseveseeees 99.9600 
» esc 5 
—_ ie aa ee Sree ee) <ieaeeaese 47 3068 
I shows too, that American nusiness 1S Argentina «peso, gold) ............. 739000 
not static—that its leaders have imagina-| Brazil (milreis) .............s0...0, 7.2250 
tion, courage, and vision, that by the fur-| Chile (peso) .. 2... ..ccseeeeseeseenes 12.9780 
ther application of evolutionary principles Uruguay (peso) +y+ 65.7298 
and methods which have been in use for| Colombia (peso) . . oo 

generations, new problems can be met and J : 





solved. 

One who has seen the splendid way in 
which the present generation has met the 
problems of its time, growing out of in- 
dustrial and transportation developments 
nothing short of revolutionary and in- 
cluding the stupendous difficulties arising 
from a terrible war, cannot doubt the 
ability of the coming generation to solve 
its problems at least as satisfactorily as 
we have solved ours, 

In the next decade or so the younger 
men who will be in charge of the business 
of the country at that time, may find 
themselves again in the midst of another 
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depression—for human nature does not| : 

change much in a generation. If they ob- est shirt factory. 
serve well and remember the hardships 3 

and difficulties of our present situation, if! Strawberry, 


tomato, canta- 
loupe farms. 
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during the intervening years they put a 
little more emphasis on the economic and’! 
human aspects of business, and if they | 
begin as soon as conditions warrant to! 
put away each year in some form of re- 
serve, a small fraction of what may have 
perhaps been over-spent in mechanical] | 
and physical development, they may find 
themselves with a less difficult problem 
of unemployment to cope with and in a 
very much better position to meet it. 


(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered April 29 before 


the 19th annual meeting of the Cham- One of 
ber of Commerce of the United States 2000 communities 
at Atlantic City, N. J.) PPO FLORIDA | served by 
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By NORMAN FENTON 


Director, Bureau of Juvenile Research, State of California 


who are a source of worry and concern to 

parents, teachers, and others; children 
who may not actually be engaged in vicious 
or criminal behavior, yet who are definitely 
problems to those caring for them. 


The problems presented by these children 
are first, difficulties which may impair the 
development of the child, such as seclusive- 
ness, inability to mingle with his fellows, 
misguided sex interests, or other traits 
which, if uncorrected, will prevent his de- 
velopment into a wholesome and happy 
adult. Second. and these sometimes seem 
more important, are those expressions of be- 
havior which interfere with the comfort and 
welfare of others. For instance, such traits 
as lying, cruelty, boisterousness, defiance, 
truancy, running away, stealing, and a va- 
riety of other forms of antisocial behavior. 


+ + 


Problems like these are all too common. 
In fact, there are few children who do not 
show, at one time or another, at least in 
slight degree, some of these traits. | When 
these tendencies occur in any considerable 
degree they are beyond the scope of most 
parents and teachers to correct. The advice 
and guidance of specialists is necessary. 

In the case of behavior problems of chil- 
dren, parents and teachers may realize that 
the matter is getting beyond their control, 
but they often do not know where to go for 
assistance. In large cities such children 
may be served by clinics like the Child Guid- 
ance Clinic in Los Angeles, which has been 
doing such splendid work in planning for 
the adjustment of problem children. But in 
the smaller communities there is often no 
one to whom the bewildered parent or the 
harassed teacher may turn for counsel and 
guidance. For children whose difficulties 
have reached the degree of seriousness 
which brings them into the courts, there are 
institutional facilities available. 

However, though we all realize the ex- 
treme importance of such institutions and 
appreciate the splendid service rendered by 
them, we also realize that it is still more 
important to discover the signs of trouble 
while they are still in an early stage and be- 
fore the child has had to undergo the signs 
of trouble while they are still in an early 
stage and before the child has had to un- 
dergo the unhappy and painful experience 
of a court commitment. 


In order to assist those interested in and 
responsible for the welfare of children in the 
smaller communities, the California Bureau 
of Juvenile Research, an organization in the 
State Department of Institutions, inaugu- 
rated the first visiting child guidance clinic 
in California in the Fall of 1929. 


+ + 

The visiting child guidance clinic of the 
California Bureau of Juvenile Research will 
go out into the communities of the State of 
California in the hope that by careful clini- 
cal and individual study many of the diffi- 
culties of ordinary children will be over- 
come by timely guidance; and many so- 
called problem children who seem to be 
headed toward the juvenile court or toward, 
a hospital for the insane may be prevented 
from ever getting into trouble, ever entering 
the juvenile court, and ever getting into a 
State institution. We hope to make studies 
of many problem children throughout the 
State who have never been in institutions, 
and almost all of whom we hope to be able 


I EVERY community there are children 
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S. L. Cantley 


Commissioner of Finance, 
State of Missouri 


HE longer I am with the Banking De- 
partment the greater I find the need for 
closer cooperation among bankers, and 

the more ruinous do I find competition to be. 


I am thoroughly convinced that bankers 
will never be able to stage a complete come- 
back without getting cléser together than 
they have been in years past. Conditions 
are so different in every respect that our 
method of approach must be different. The 
banker who does not merit the complete 
confidence of his fellow bankers, who will 
neither trust in them nor keep their trust 
and who will neither cooperate to the good 
of all nor conduct his business on an effi- 
cient and ethical basis, is sure to go. 


The business of banking is on an entirely 
different level from what is was 25 years 
ago. Banks, in general, were little used then 
but are overworked and much abused now. 
The banks themselves are largely responsible 
for the abuse and should correct it, and they 
can by organization and cooperation. There 
is little likelihood of it being done by the 
individual bank. 

Banking should be a highly specialized 
business conducted only by men who know. 
It has not always been so in the recent 
past. Organization and cooperation will pro- 
duce better management and that is the one 
sure cure for most of our ills. Economic 
conditions play a great part but they are 
largely controllable by good management. 
Capable bankers differentiate between bank- 
ing and speculation. Incompetent bankers 
do not. Efficient bankers cooperate with 
their fellows and absorb the best in all. The 
inefficient banker stands aloof and views 
with alarm but fails to heed the alarm. 


I believe in rural credit bureaus and clear- 
ing house organizations. I wish they were 
compulsory. We need fewer banks and 
larger and more liquid banks. Commercial 
or deposit receiving banks must be kept 
liquid. This requires volume and, therefore, 
more consolidations are necessary. This 
process of elimination by consolidation is less 
destructive than forced liquidations and will 
ultimately result in an era of mighty good 
banking. 


to keep away from institutional commitment 
by adjusting them in their own communities. 


The clinic is organized for the purpose of 
making various types of social, educational, 
and psychological examinations of the chil- 
dren referred to it. Standard psychometric 
examinations will be given by a competent 
clinical psychologist. The social histories 
will be taken by qualified psychiatric social 
workers, or by community workers under 
supervision. From the medical standpoint 
the study of each case will include physical 
examinations, and in addition such psychi- 
atric, neurological, and other examinations 
as the history of the case and the welfare 
of the child indicates. 


+ + 

The cooperation of the local medical men 
will be obtained before the group goes to any 
community, in order that they may recog- 
nize that this work is not an interference 
with any type of service which they are 
rendering, but rather fundamentally an edu- 
cational measure designed to supplement the 
usual medical care which children receive. 
Usually the local medical men are glad to 
cooperate with the visiting clinic by giving 
physical examinations or in making special 
tests of the children. Frequently, likewise, 
the family physician himself will recom- 
mend cases for consultation to the clinic 
staff. Thus, all will cooperate ig bringing 
about an adjustment of the child’s difficul- 
ties. This feature of the work is empha- 
sized at this point in the description of the 
clinic in order that there be no misconcep- 
tion as to the purpose of the visiting clinic. 
In fact, the use of the term “educational 
council” as the title of the organization is 
from many angles more descriptive of its 
work than the term clinic. 


The first observation made by anyone con-~- 
sidering the purpose of the first State visit- 
ing child guidance clinic in California would 
be its inability to give service to all com- 
munities in the State; for to *handle ade- 
quately the clinical needs of California in 
child guidance a score or more of such clin- 
ics should be in the field continuously. Thus 
this clinic must of necessity be selective with 
regard to the place that is chosen for serv- 
ice, and also must be restricted in the 
amount of service which can be rendered in 
any individual community. To meet imme- 
diately the questions which are raised by 
these two apparent limitations of the clinic, 
it should be stated that its fundamental 
purpose is educational. We are primarily 
interested in informing the people of the 
State, especially those who are concerned 
with the welfare of children, of the values 
of such clinical service and the significance 
of mental hygiene for happy and effective 
childhood. 

To be sure, many children will be brought 
to the clinic yearly. We will make fairly in- 
tensive studies of such children and suggest 
to those interested in them, teachers, par- 
ents, school principals, and others, what we 
consider to be possible ways and means of 
improving the general behavior of these 
children. We hope to be able to follow up 
such cases by further clinical study. In all 
cases in which children are studied they will 
be given as careful and thorough diagnosis 
and observation as is possible for us to do. 
In other words, we are not studying the 
children merely for the purpose of demon- 
strating to others the value of this work, but 
we are also definitely concerned with help- 
ing all of the individual children studied. 
Accordingly, while our general plan is edu- 
cational in nature, actually we shall do a 
great deal of concrete and definite service 
for children in’ communities throughout the 
State and for their teachers and parents. 


+ + 

As a result of this two-year period of dem- 
onstration, we hope to extend the actual 
clinical service available for children in the 
State of California. Our purpose is not the 
accomplishment of this through the devel- 
opment of a large clinic staff and many 
State clinics out in the field, but rather the 
eventual discontinuance of the State visit- 
ing child guidance clinic as local commu- 
nities develop such service for themselves. 
Yet it is apparent that it will be many years 
before all communities in the State have ac- 
complished this. 

Naturally, in all cases where there are 
clinical facilities available in a community, 
the State clinic would be reluctant to enter. 
There is so much need throughout the State 
for this type of service, and such a genuine 
demand already evidenced, that we have no 
desire to enter a community in which such 
clinical facilities are already present. It 
may be that in some cases a partially devel- 
oped local clinic may be materially assisted 
in its organization and in the planning of its 
work by the California Bureau of Juvenile 
Research, and this type of assistance will 
willingly be given if the community feels the 
need for it. 

In addition to the encouragement of local 
communities in the development of their 
own clinical facilities, the demonstrations 
will serve to awake interest in other facilities 
of service to the well-being of children. 
Among these will be such measures as voca- 
tional and educational guidance, the value 
of occupational placement bureaus main- 
tained by the local school system, the use- 
fulness of such specialists as school coun- 
sellors and visiting teachers. and the need 
of a comprehensive recreational program in 
the community. 

A visiting clinic is designed primarily to 
study children who are a source of concern 
to parents, teachers, or others in the com- 
munity and whose condition seems to indi- 
cate that physical or bodily causes are not 
explanatory of their difficulties. Since our 
work is largely with children of school age, 
@ preference should be given to children of 
those ages, although preschool children will 
also be studied. In cases in which the con- 
dition is obviously one of feeble-mindedness 
the child should not be referred to a clinic 
of this type, except possibly for purposes of 
diagnosis or confirmation of diagnosis. 


+ + 
Since the primary object of the clinic is 
demonstration rather than complete clinical 
service, a diversity of cases is more desirable 
than uniformity. That is, it would not be 
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By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


tistical Research. 


HE purpose of accident statistics is 

the very practical one of finding 

out where and why accidents occur 
and whether they are increasing or de- 
creasing. To accomplish this purpose, 
the statistics must show clearly not only 
the number of accidents but also the 
rate of accidents. Present-day practice 
is to show two kinds of rates—frequency 
rates and severity rates. The methods 
of computing these are described below, 
but the first step is, of course, the se- 
curing of the necessary basic facts. 
These basic facts are of two kinds— 
those concerned with the accidents 
themselves and those concerned with 
the amount of employment or “ex- 
posure.” 

+ 

The data secured by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics are obtained from a se- 
lected list of firms engaged in various 
industries and from the accident re- 
ports collected by the several States un- 
der the accident compensation laws. In 
1929 such data were secured for about 
1,000 plants in the iron and steel indus- 
tries and for about 3,000 plants in other 
industries. 

The information regarding amount of 
employment can only be secured from 
the establishments themselves. They 
are asked by the Bureau to furnish, if 
possible, the actual hours worked. In 
case the man-hours are not available, a 
report is requested of the various aver- 
age hours per week, the average num- 
ber of workers, and the number of 
workdays during the year. From these 
data it is possible to compute a satis- 
factory approximation to the number of 
man-hours. 

> + 

Having secured this record of expo- 
sure the next step is to obtain from the 
various States the record of accidents 
as reported to them for compensation 
purposes. In some cases the States are 
able to prepare the figures for the Bu- 
reau’s use; in others agents of the Bu- 
reau visit the offices of the compensa- 
tion commissions and assist in tran- 
scribing the desired records. To facili- 
tate this process, tally sheets are 
prepared in the Bureau, having three 
main divisions, namely, death, perma- 
nent disability, and temporary disabil- 
ity, with permanent and temporary dis- 
abilities further broken down according 
to types of injury. The result of this 
procedure is a tally sheet for each plant 
on the Bureau list. 

Having now the exposure to hazard in 


each plant in terms of man-hours and 
the number of accidents in that plant, 
it is possible to establish a ratio between 
the two items. This ratio is obtained 
by dividing the number of accidents by 
the man-hours of exposure during the 
period under consideration. In order to 
avoid small decimals, these rates— 
known as the frequency rates—are ex- 
pressed in terms of 1,000,000 hours’ expo- 
sure. Thus, if there are 10 accidents in 
a@ year in a plant with 1,000,000 man- 
hours of working time, the frequency 
rate fer the year would be said to be 
10 per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure. If in 
the next year in the same plant the 
number of accidents doubled but the 
number of man-hours also doubled, the 
frequency rate would be the same. 

The frequency rate as developed 
above serves a very useful purpose in 
following the trend of accident occur- 
rence from year to year. It does not 
take into account the fact that not all 
accidents are of equal severity. The ac- 
cident which causes the death of a 
worker is vastly different from one 
which causes the loss of a finger. To 
meet this situation a system of weight- 
ing has been devised. 

+ + 

FTER consideration of various items 

bearing on the probable length of 
industrial life, it was decided that 6,000 
days was a fair allowance for a fatality. 
For the permanent and temporary dis- 
abilities the allowance is a certain por- 
tion of the allowance for death. For 
example, the loss of an eye is rated as 
equivalent to the loss of 1,800 workdays. 
In this way all types of accident can be 
reduced to a uniform basis of time lost. 
When the total time lost—expressed in 
days—is divided by man-hours of expo- 
sure, the result is an accurate measure 
of the severity rate of the accidents 
dealt with. 

Thus, if the 10 accidents which oc- 
curred in the above cited plant, with 
1,000,000 man-hours of working time 
during the year, resulted in a total loss 
of 10,000 working days (either actual or 
computed) the severity rate would be 
computed (using 1,000 hours as a con- 
venient unit) as 10 per 1,000 man-hours. 

In general, the severity rate offers a 
more accurate picture of the accident 
situation than does the frequency rate. 
But both measures are desirable, and, in 
addition, for certain industries, where 
accident reporting is not very complete 
as to character of accident, it is not 
possible to compute severity rates. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 1, Mr. Stewart will discuss the statistical studies made by the Bu- 


reau of Labor Statistics relative to industrial disputes. 





Acquiring Ability to Think Clearly 
Failure of People to Use Reasoning Powers 
By DR. SANGER BROWN, II 


Assistant Commissioner, Department of Mental Hygiene, State of New York 


HE power to think clearly is a sign of 
T sound mental health. It is a wonderful 

asset and paves the way toward success. 
There are ways by which clear thinking can 
be cultivated and one aim of mental hy- 
giene is to encourage it under all circum- 
stances. 


Wrong opinions, preconceived ideas, tradi- 
tional beliefs and emotional biases too often 
supersede reason and judgment in ordinary 
affairs of life. This leads to hasty conclu- 
sions and unwarranted actions. 

In spite of man’s boasted intelligence, un- 
founded opinions still play a more promi- 
nent part in life than accurate knowledge. 
The attitude of most persons toward politics, 
economic conditions and social customs is 
based upon opinions rather than on known 
facts. This tendency is not limited to any 
one class of society. The educated as well 
as the ignorant draw conclusions without 
adequate knowledge of facts. 

Very often these opinions are derived from 
what appear to be authoritative sources. The 
child gets his opinions from his home and 
surroundings. These opinions are formed 


long before he has the knowledge or mental 
capacity to weigh both sides of a question. 





study merely a group of high school girls, or 
a group composed entirely of kindergarten 
children. On the contrary, cases should be 
selected so that all persons in the commu- 
nity who are vitally concerned with the wel- 
fare of children, will be interested in the 
cases studied. 

A matter of great importance in the treat- 
ment of the behavior difficulties of children 
is the cooperation of the parents. The clinic 
can only be of real help to children in cases 
where the parents are willing to do their 
part. If for any reason the parent is op- 
posed to the child being studied by the 
clinic, or is not likely to cooperate with the 
recommendations of the clinic, it is apparent 
that such a case should not be included in 
those referred to the clinic, since there are 
likely to be many other cases which are de- 
serving of clinical study. 

The clinic will go to communities only 
upon the invitation of all local groups of im- 
portance in public welfare. Unless the 
schools, the juvenile court, the welfare agen- 
cies, and the county medical association are 
united in their support of the child guidance 
work, our efforts are not likely to be as effec- 
tive as in a community wherein all the di- 
versified social agencies are working together 
for the success of the clinic. 


While generally attitudes of mind gained 
through home influences are of the greatest 
value in later life, wrong opinions may be 
and often are traceable to the home. 


Many children even before the age of 12 
have some of the germs of national hatred, 
religious narrow-mindedness, class prejudice 
and other unfavorable points of view firmly 
implanted in their minds. In this way the 
soil for class differences, international con- 
flicts, religious bigotry and other misunder- 
standings is prepared. 

Traditions perhaps were useful in early 
times when a more enlightened leader im- 
pressed his opinions on large groups of per- 
sons. But the time for the blind acceptance 
of authoritative belief is past. Such accept- 
ance of opinion should be replaced by the 
use of judgment. The power to reason, pres- 
ent in all normal persons, is not used by 
most of us to its full extent. 


A system of education which aims at 
teaching young persons facts only is not 
sufficient. The real object of education is to 
teach children to reason independently. In 
that way is laid the foundation not only for 
gaining accurate knowledge, but also for 
proper character development. This princi- 
ple, however, has never been universally put 
in practice in education. 

Can mental hygiene suggest a remedy? 
Scientific study of the mind shows that the 
tendency to form hasty conclusions and 
biased judgments may be largely done away 
with through proper educational methods. 
The avoidance of emotional biases in form- 
ing opinions should therefore be kept in the 
foreground in systems of education. Adults 
should see to it that opinions unsupported 
by facts are not forced upon children. 


A mind trained to reason clearly is of the 
greatest value to its possessor and to the 
world. One which is influenced by emotions 
and biased opinions retards civilization. A 
stout resolve to face facts wherever they 
may lead is better than to depend on half 
truths, false beliefs and erroneous opinions. 
Some persons possess only the ideas which 
were current in their childhood. Others, 
who with open minds are always learning, 
keep in touch with all of the new trends of 
thought. , 

The above principles of clear thinking 
make for sound mental health, whereas, nar- 
row-mindedness, prejudices and false beliefs 
handicap the mind. Young persons trained 
in this way wil) be better prepared to meet 
the many problems of life which are rap- 
idly multiplying in an increasingly complex 
civilization, 
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Kansas Governor Stresses Importance of 
States Taking Steps to Prevent the Washing 
Away of Soil Which Can Be Cultivated 





By HARRY H. WOODRING 


Governor, State of Kansas 


ONSERVATION, it has been said, does 
¢ not mean saving, but intelligent utiliza- 

tion. 

In the United States, there are in farms 
some 950,000,000 acres of land and of this 
amount 505,000,000 acres are cultivated. In 
the State of Kansas, there are approximately 
47,000,000 acres of land in farms of which 
some 31,000,000 is suitable for crop raising. 
It requires to feed the people of the United 
States and furnish farm crops for normal 
export demand about 350,000,000 acres. Be- 
tween the 350,000,000 acres needed and the 
505,000,000 acres available is the surplus land 
which high prices will always tempt into 
cultivation to depress the farmers market. 
Those high prices do not exist today, but 
they will come again. 
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We are beginning to learn that this is true 
and that the use of land for recreational 
purposes is a measure of conservation. Such 
use of it not only conserves health and hap- 
piness, but it tends to help solve our prob- 
lem of overproduction in the very largest 
sense. 

Compared with many other States, Kan- 
sas has accomplished little State directed 
conservation work, but we have made some 
progress. Our greatest progress in conserva- 
tion work in Kansas has been carried on by 
the Forestry, Fish and Game Department. 
There is a buffalo game preserve at Dodge 
City, and a deer preserve at Pratt. The main 
fish hatcheries are located at Pratt, but there 
are small hatcheries at Meade and Marion 
and there are brood ponds in the Neosho 
and Ottawa County State Parks. More than 
500,000 young fish were placed in the 
waters of the State last year. Last Summer 
over 2,000,000 fish were reclaimed from 
streams, which were drying up. Some 15,000 
game bird eggs were produced at Pratt. 

The Department has acquired six State 
parks covering an area of 11,000 acres at a 
cost of $443,000. It is planned to develop 
three more parks at a cost of $420,000. The 
cost of these projects is not paid by general 
taxation, but through hunting and fishing 
license fees. More than 300,000 people visited 
these State parks last year. 

The Division of Water Resources was 
created in 1927 by the consolidation of the 
Kansas Water Commission and the Division 
of Irrigation. This change brought into one 
department all State activities pertaining to 
irrigation, drainage, flood control and re- 


dated problems of the control and use of 


waters. Stream gauging work is carried onin 
cooperation with the United States Geological 
Survey. 

The report of this Division and the Flood 
Control and Water Conservation Commission 
of 1928 state that there is a need for a 
State policy and plan for the control and use 
of water resources of the State. Before 
such a policy can be formulated data must 
be obtained from surveys of the United States 
engineers, the work of stream gauging, pro- 
file maps of principal streams, topographical 
maps, and the examination of possible reser- 
voir sites. 

The two State schools, the University of 
Kansas and Kansas State College, have done 
valuable work in engineering and chemical 
research in mineral resources, in the geo- 
logical survey, State forest nurseries, etc., 
but the amount of work that could be done 
has been limited because of the lack of re- 
sources to carry out a complete program. 
Entomological field work is conducted for 
the State Entomological Commission by both 
schools, 

+ + 


All of human well-being, as well as hu- 
man aristocracy, is founded upon land. No 
civilized nation can long survive an inade- 
quate or a debased agriculture. A first con- 
cern, therefore, should be the conservation 
and utilization of the land. Upon its prod- 
ucts the human race depends to sustain life, 
and the progress of any people is in direct 
ratio to its food supply. 

Agriculture is the oldest human vocation 
and remains the one industry that may 
properly be called basic. Its cultivators not 
only minister to the welfare of humanity in 
the production of food which is not available 
otherwise, but they are in a class by them- 
selves in the creation of new wealth that is 
measured in billions of dollars each year 
and that would have no existence but for 
their activities and knowledge. 

Natural resources stored up by a_ wise 
providence are utilized by man when they 
are discovered, but deposits of mineral may 
be consumed or destroyed, while the soil, 
well cared for, continues to produce indefi- 
nitely, and in and through this production 
the farmer yearly contributes to society a 
wealth that never before existed. 

It is clear that the richest heritage of 
mankind is land. It is equally clear that the 
prime duty of man is to conserve the land 
in the highest state of fertility. Where we 
have depleted lands, or worn-out lands, in 
this country, it is due not so much to crop- 
ping but mainly because the surface has 
been washed away. This is a truth of world- 
wide application. The erosion of soils is one 
of the great problems, outstanding in its 
relation to the welfare of the present and 
future generations. It cannot be said that 
this is a new problem—it is age-old. But in 
this State, which is just emerging from its 
pioneer stage, it is a question that has as yet 
been given practically no consideration. It 
is high time for the State to adopt a com- 
minimum this tremendous annual loss of 
wealth through erosion—the washing away 
of the richest portions of our soils by way 
of the rivers that ultimately reach the sea. 

One of our best-posted authorities declares 
that probably not less than 10,000,000 acres 
of land formerly cultivated have been per- 
manently destroyed by washing rains. We 
see the results of this on every hand in 
Kansas—in the cuts and gullies in our fields 
—channels for the escape of wealth that is 
lost forever, and which can be replaced, if 
at all, only at the expense of incalculable 
time and labor. 

+ + 

There are nation-wide activities, well or- 
prehensive systematic plan to reduce to the 
ganized, for the preservation of wild flowers, 
for the popularization of the national play- 
grounds, for the preservation and propaga- 
tion of wild life—all worthy and important— 
but I am told that the first appropriation 
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ever made by the Federal Government di- 
rectly and specifically for the study of soil 
erosion was for the fiscal year 1930. We 
have neglected this great national problem 
too long, but we are now awakening to the 
far-reaching importance of the subject. As 
a means of soil erosion we hear of terracing, 
of soil-bind crops, or row cropping -with the 
contour of the field, and so on, which all 
have a distinct relation to the problem, but 
it appears to be much more complicated 
than that and to have at least some rela- 
tion to our other water problems. 


And this brings me to the general subject 
of water conservation and control. In a 
State like Kansas water problems are quite 
variant. With a rainfall varying from ap- 
proximately 40 inches per annum in the east 
to 18 inches in the west. In the east the 
control of the run-off from the heavier rains 
to prevent disastrous floods is the problem, 
while in the west the prime question is the 
conservation of water by storage and its 
utilization. 

+ + 


The 1929 Legislature placed on the statute 
books a very comprehensive law known as 
the Conservancy Act, a part of which has 
been held unconstitutional. Under this act, 
Kansas is making a beginning that doubtless 
will ultimately bring relief from the fre- 
quently recurring losses from floods. We 
also have on the statute books very praise- 
worthy laws to encourage the storage of 
water by reservoirs. 

Under its provision any landowner who 
constructs a dam across a dry watercourse 
and thus forms a reservoir for the storage 
of surface water is entitled to a reduction in 
the assessed valuation of the land upon 
which the reservoir is located at $75 per 
acre of foot of storage capacity. This is a 
generous inducement and since the enact- 
ment of the law in 1929 constantly increas- 
ing interest is manifested in reservoir con- 
struction in all portions of the State. 


Undoubtedly one of the most valuable 
water resources of Kansas is the so-called 
underground lake of western Kansas. So 
far as is known inexhaustible supplies of 
water are in the strata of sand and gravel 
that underlie that region, and it is being 
profitably utilized through pump irrigation 
as crop insurance and to increase yields un- 
der intensive farming. 

Much headway has already been made in 
the utilization of these underground waters, 
particularly in recent years, and the future 
development of this treasured resource is 
one of the cheapest and most satisfactory 
forms of artificially watering crops, a com- 
pleted plant costing. in some instances, not 
to,exceed $10 an acre. Whereas a water 
right alone in our sister State of Colorado 
is not uncommonly worth $100 to $150 an 
acre. It has been estimated that there are 
5,000,000 acres of land in Kansas susceptible 
to profitable irrigation through the utiliza- 
tion of this subterranean body of water. 

+ + 

The forestation of otherwise worthless 
land is an important step in any conserva- 
tion program of permanent interest. Many 
acres of land lie idle in sand hills or rocky 
bluffs, upon which the farmer pays taxes 
but from which he derives no_ profit. 
Planted to trees these acres would become 
more or less productive in money, as well as 
being an active agent in the conservation of 
moisture, the prevention of erosion and the 
modification of local climatic conditions. 





Dangers Involved 
In Careless Use 
Of Fumigants 


vy 
Dr. Theodore B. 
=r Appel 
Secretary of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsyl- 
vanta 


RECENT tragic occurrence in one of the 

large cities in Pennsylvania has again 

emphasized the extreme danger in the 
use of poisonous gases as fumigating agents 
in homes and factories. 

While the removal of vermin in industrial 
plants, apartment houses and dwellings is a 
worthy objective, enthusiasm to exterminate 
insects should be tempered with the utmost 
caution and the application of the most in- 
telligent type of action. 

One of the fumigants employed in large 
plants is hydrocyanogen which, if improp- 
erly handled, develops a real hazard to hu- 
man life. As a matter of fact, cyanide is 
one of the most deadly agents to animal life 
known to chemistry. Its penetrating vapor 
is almost miraculous in its power and its 
effects nearly instantaneous. 

It follows that individuals or commercial 
exterminating companies who make a prac- 
tice of employing this method of fumigation 
should be highly proficient in their work 
and should exercise great care. 

At the present time there is no law on the 
statute books of Pennsylvania prohibiting 
the employment of this method. However, 
that the practice is considered generally to 
be extremely hazardous is proved by ordi- 
nances which have been passed by many of 
the larger cities controlling the practices of 
fumigating with this agent. The wisdom of 
this action becomes apparent in the require- 
ments involved. 

They include the following provisions: 

1. That no person or persons shall be per- 
mitted to fumigate with poisonous gases un- 
less examined by the city officials, and hav- 
ing thus presented due evidence of their 
technical knowledge and efficiency. 

2. Buildings being treated by this method 
must be effectively sealed. 

3. Occupants of the building must be 
warned to move out. 

4. The return of any persons until 36 
hours have elapsed and proper ventilation 
has taken place is prohibited. 

5. Signs must be placed on the outside of 
the building warning the public that this 
type of fumigation is being conducted. 














